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Preparation of Youth for Citizenship 
By Major General Clarence R. Edwards, U.S. A. 


FTCHERE is probably nothing so 
vital to the future of this country 
is the training of its youth to 
ke good citizens. From the recent 
ice strike in Boston, with its regret 
table and appalling results during the 
rst twenty-four hours after the sworn 
suardians of peace and order had aban 

ned their duty to the irresponsible 


] 


a warning and a lesson which 


true that 


omes 
ust not go unheeded. It is 
community who need 


ose in every 


restraint were a factor, but the majol 
nortion of the demonstration of license 
ind disorder against the happiness, lite 
ind property of Boston’s citizens was 
lue to undisciplined, irresponsible and 
curious youth 
That this 


Boston of all cities in America unques 


should have occurred in 


tionably makes every father and mother 
in this land stop and deliberate. It 1s 
a dark and warning cloud, but with a 
ilver lining so great as to dispel the 
cloud. In fact, it may be considered a 
blessing in disguise; it has crystallized 
has 


citizen and 


public opinion and in all classes 


made every responsible 


good American think. 

Again we are told that youth was 
primarily responsible for the frightful 
appenings in Omaha 
that we 


There were great lessons 


learned as a nation and as individuals 


in the World Wat 
a state of affairs as to health, illitera 


Ihe draft disclosed 


ignorance, and failure in assimilati 


or amalgamation of the principles 
\merican citizenship that is appalling 
Every day that we put off taking ad 
vantage of these great lessons will mak« 
it more difficult to determine upon an 


intelligent solution until a veritable di 


aster may be the penalty for our pro 


crastination. Important bills are under 


active discussion in out 


(Congress t 
day to work out a sound system of pre 


tection In fact it would appear tha 


an impasse in legislatior , heen 


reached 


If these solutions do not vith 


COIN 


the next six months, then we may drift 


into that old smuggery of unprepared 


ness through failure to develop 


youth into good citizens 
What are the essential chat 


ACLCTI 


of a good American citizen? 


1. A sound body, and a sound mind 


2. Appreciation of the dignity 


bor and the happiness of indust: 


3. Mastery and control of sel! 


+. Appreciation of the benefit 
institutions and our obligations to thet 


5. The point of view of one’s fellow 
How shall we implant in our yout! 
these essential virtues? 

My answer is universal training { 


j 
/ 


citizenshtp, the benefit to the mdivid 
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alone to be the object in view. The 
benefit to the nation resulting from this 
training needs no comment. 

It is important to examine the devel- 
opment of character as to citizenship of 
those lads who served on the battle line, 
as well as those who were prepared 
to go. 

The most encouraging thing relating 
to this desperate war is that I have yet 
to see the soldier who fought in France, 
and I have talked to thousands, who 
Whatever was his 
experience, however rough the deal he 


regrets his service. 


thought was his, he comes back with 
one ever-present thought, which he ex- 
presses in these words: “General, I 
haven’t a dollar on earth, but I would 
not take ten, no, twenty thousand dol- 
lars for my experience.” 

These men were chastened by fire; 
they developed in themselves the sense 
of proportion; they learned tolerance, 
patience, loyalty, and how to appreciate 
the other man’s point of view, the “bud- 
dyship” of service. Their standard was 
that of manhood; they eliminated the 
peace standard of the dollar. In the 
dangers that were theirs they have been 
nearer to their God than they have ever 
been since they left their mother’s knee 
There is no greater incentive to auto- 
matic prayer than a bunch of machine- 
eun nests in battle. These men have 
stopped and deliberated ; they have seen 
other institutions and compared them 
with their own. They have seen kultur 
methods and Boche cruelty. 

They had for the time scrapped or 
ignored creeds; they have learned that 
fads and experiments are not enduring 
in a government and that basic religion 
alone is. They have sensed the obli- 
gations, dignity and honor of American 


citizenship. These men have become 
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citizens in the truest sense of the word 
They are the hope of the country. and 
theirs will be the sane voice in the ex 
ercise of the franchise to dictate the 
solution of the tremendous 
which confront us. 


problen S 


For the next five years these citizens 
who have served are our protecti: 
should any similar stress threaten th 
country. Now, therefore, is the time | 


train their younger brothers to gai; 


similar benefits in time of peace, 


membering that citizenship is the 
and youth is the time to attain it 

I do not care by what method 
is done so long as it is done. | 
attention to two great agencies, and p 
sibly a third, that now exist, althoug 
awaiting reorganization in our body po! 
itic: the Army, the Navy, and possi 
the merchant marine. | 

The Army and the Navy should 
made great schools of men and mat 
hood. With the employment of the be: 
elements, with the elimination of 
unfit and methods unsuitable for 
training of our youth, and with intel 
gent application of the lessons we | 
learned in the last two years, the: 
would be no question as to the succes 
ful result. 

The plan would be to devote a yea 
out of each lad’s life to accomplish t! 
end, and I would hope that the idea of 
service could even comprehend 
girls. The nineteenth year would pro! 
ably be the best, but our experience 
France shows that many in their sever 
teenth and eighteenth years, dependi 
upon their obligations and physical d« 
velopment, would warrant 
being made in their cases. 

The attitude of the officer should be 
that he is training his own son in 
ranks to be a citizen. 


exception 
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During the period of training, atten- placed in the hands of a commission, 
n should be given to developing the the Secretary of War and the Secre- 
rementioned traits of citizenship and _ tary of the Navy, and officers, profes 
ith them developing the young man’s sional and nonprofessional, so that the 
sic education, academic and voca- civilian element might have the majorit: 
nal, either or both, as complementary of control 

to these other qualifications. No mention need be made « 
At the end of the year the lad should military. There is no need to dwell or 
discharged with a certificate and an the fact that in training lads to make 
imonition: “Go your way; we have good citizens you are developing the es 
mply tried to benefit you personally sential factors of a good soldier; b 


fit you for the battle of life and cause, did this project become a law 


make a decent living; we wish you at the end of five years we would have 


ally 


ick and happiness; you need not go no fear of the armed challenge of an) 
ny reserve, and you need not serve foreign nation or combination of na 
United States in any military ca- tions; and because, assuming always 
ity unless there be a crisis in which that we have munitions, in sixty days, a 
would call upon all the citizens.” has been proven in the last emergency 
[The Army should be so composed an unbeatable army could be mobilized 
organized as to furnish a training and placed in the field by the exer: 
ire of officers and noncommissioned of the selective dra 
ers and specialists especially fitted Che war agan 
developers of these young citizens. that the defense t 
every division, especially the com- must be maintained by the mobiliza 
nt ones engaged in the war, many of all its resources, personnel an 
onprofessional soldiers demonstrated térial. Not only m the trained pet 
uch marked ability in this test of cen- sonnel be mobilized and organized, a: 
ries that the Army needs them to training continued, but all of our citi 
rry out this project, and the men who zens must be mobilized and their ene: 
so distinguished themselves should be gies directed and coordinated in th 
fered commissions in grades commen-__ production, transportation and distribu 
surate with their age and abilities to tion of arms, munitions and supplies f 
nduce them to join with the best ele the army in the field 
ments of our Army for the purpose in Aside from the few permanent di 
question. We should have a few divi- sions which can be maintained by v 
ns for emergency and expeditionary untary enlistments from the graduat 
ervice, a General Staff, technical and of the traiming course, I would aba: 
upply services, and the necessary don the idea of garrisoned posts, except 
hools. those required to carry on the training 
If there be distrust of the Army as Panama and Hawaii need no perma 
1 class which might defeat the plan nent garrison outside of the training 
of such a measure obtaining legislative cadre; because by overlapping contit 
approval, I would then suggest that the gents 35,000 trained citizens « 
power and responsibility of the pro- turned out every year and th 
posed system of citizenship training be these possessions always insur 
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the first year the course of training 
would be so popular that men would 
regard it as a privilege to obtain their 
citizenship training in those places 
where the climate permits of training 
every day in the year. 

\s to the Philippines, we need there, 
o long as we are charged with their 
protection, a small American force only 
for morale. 

We cannot for a moment entertain 
the idea of making this a place-et-armis 
which would require a hundred thou- 
sand Americans. The identical ar- 
rangement recommended above for 
Americans would be ideal for the Phil- 
ippines, and even more necessary, the 
expense to be paid by the Philippines. 
In the training cadres only a very small 
force of Americans would be necessary 

\ reserve of officers sufficient for any 


emergency could be obtained from 
those graduates who show an aptitude 
and a desire to continue voluntarily 
their training with a view to being 
commissioned 

Nobody should be exempted from 
training except the insane and mental 
deficients whose development is impos 
sible. Our object is the good of the in 
dividual. It has been proven that 80 
per cent of the men who are thrown 
on the scrap heap of humanity are res 
cuable by corrective methods in theit 
youth, and about 15 per cent could be 
put into Class “B” and fitted for useful 
occupations in gaining a livelihood 
There would be but a small Class “C,’ 
and even this class could be prepared 
for a useful life to themselves and the 
state. 

The success of this whole plan is 
predicated on the knowledge of the psy 
hology of the American and how to 


treat him. He is sui generis. Asa sol- 


dier he is wunresponsive—a_ delicat: 
piece of machinery easily thrown ou 
of adjustment if he lacks confidenc: 
in his leader. In this country you car 
not make an Englishman or a French 


man, and God knows you don’t want 


to make a Boche, out of an Americar 
As a soldier his points of excellenc: 
over the German were that he had i: 
dependence, confidence and _initiativ: 
Curtail any of these qualities in gainin 


discipline, try to make anything out of 
him similar to the German soldier, and 


you slow him down and eliminate the 
cardinal points that made him vict 
over the German. 

An American is too intelligent to 
spond to a discipline that is unnece 
sary in curtailing these qualities th 
are peculiarly his own 

I cannot define nor can I analyze t! 
marvelous amalgamating power tha 
will make a young Jew, Greek, Syria: 
German, or any other of alien parentag: 
who has associated with Yankee lad 
and their institutions, and who ha 


trained besice other Americans, fight 


like a native born; but this war h 
proved that this is unquestionably tru 
From forty years’ experience the fo 
lowing rules are deduced: 
1. Show the American that you 
interested in him; you cannot fool hi: 


2. Show him that you are trying t 


play fair, and he will forgive you you 


errors. 

3. Commend an American whenev: 
you may, and condemn you alway 
must, whenever necessary to keep hin 
right up to the line, because keep hin 
up to the line you always must. Yor 
cannot mollycoddle an American 

4. Never give an American fal 
praise. When he has earned comme! 
dation he knows it ; don’t deny it to hin 
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; Never lower an American’s self which obtained in France vould 
espect. Tell him what you want of make an intelligent voter, and have an 
and why you want it, whenever excellent effect on parents; it would 


oracticable. Assume he is as anxious eliminate the slightest idea of militar 


to learn as you are to teach him. Give ism; it would mould our citizenship 
him the example and he will go to the doctrines of those institutions tl 
Hades for you with a smile on his face. have made us mighty; it would red 
¢ He is the best soldier that lives the inmates of our jails and ele 
What are the benefits? There is no nary institutions 75 per cent; it w 


such amalgamating power on earth as_ be the greatest single factor in the 
that of service in a regiment or like tion of the problems with which we 
nit under the conditions set forth have to deal; it would enable us to pu 
ibove. Such a system would wipe out into effect the principles of true den 
our frightful illiteracy, would give us _ racy; it would eliminate racial conten 
health, would inculcate charity and tol- tion and create the most intelligent pul 
rance of one’s fellow; it would remove lic opinion in the world 

rom our body politic the dollar stand The cost—less than that of a larg 


and substitute that of manhood — standing army 


General Pershing Endorses Single 
List 

“Promotions in the Army should be 
included in a Single List. Jealousies 
have arisen and now exist because the 
promotions have been unequal. I ar 
very strongly in favor of the single list 
( and think it should be adopted now in 
order to remove all differences of opin 
ion and enable all officers of the Army 
to take a large view of our require 
ments as a whole.”—Statement of Gen 
eral Pershing before the Senat 
} House Military Committee 














Notes on Equipment 
By Colonel Andrew j 2 Dougherty, General Staff 


1 


Escort Wagons.—The performance 
»f the escort wagon during the war was 
eminently satisfactory. Two types are 
at present in stock—the standard four 
wheel and the cut-under type Phe 
cut-under wagon was developed during 
the war and sent in limited numbers 
to France, where a few of them 
reached the front. The small front 
wheels made the draft slightly more 
difficult. They also turned over on 
side hills more easily than the standard 
type. They are much less durable and 
the upkeep is much greater than the 
standard wagon, but they overcome 
the greatest drawback of the old type 
by their ability to turn around in a nar 
row space 

The experience of the war demon 
strated the necessity for having all 
animal-drawn vehicles, so far as possi- 
ble, mounted on a chassis capable of 
being trailed behind a motor vehicle 
\ four-wheel trailer chassis has been 
developed, which the manufacturers 
claim can make a 90-degree turn and 
can be used equally well, either when 
drawn by animals or used as a trailer, 
simply by changing the tongue for a 
towing bar carried as an extra piece on 
the vehicle. It is also claimed that this 
trailer can be drawn by two animals 
through mud that will cause four ani- 
mals to stall. Authority has been given 
to demonstrate this trailer, and this will 
probably be done at Fort Myer in 
March, at the same time the rolling 
kitchen test is to be held there. 

Rolling Kitchens.—Rolling kitchens 
of several types were furnished to the 
service during the war, and a standard 
type was developed near its close 

730 


None of these are entirely satisfacto: 
Several commercial manufacturers hay 
notified the War Department that 
will submit models of kitchens, and 
planned to conduct a test at Fort My 
in March. A number of very promisi 
types, much lighter and more dural 
than any type so far used, will pr 
ably be submitted, and it is hoped 
develop a rolling kitchen which will fe 
150 men and which can easily be dra 
by two animals or trailed behind a n 
or vehicle. It is expected that the \W 
Department will be able to utilize 
kitchen part of the present trai 
mobile kitchen on a new chassis whi 
will possibly have four wheels 
which will be very much lighter a: 
more easily drawn than the old tw 
wheel trailed mobile kitchen 

minor defects of the kitchen will 

be corrected 

Ration Carts—The present ra 
cart is entirely too heavy. Nothing 
being done at present towards redesig 
ing this particular cart. However, o1 
of the caissons of the new coml 
wagon will fill this need, giving us 
cart 400 or 500 pounds lighter 
the present type. 

Combat Wagons.—The present c 
bat wagon is of a limbered caisson ty; 
the original model being divided int 
compartments. They were much crit 
cised because of these compartment 
and because of their extreme weight 
about 3,000 pounds. There are near! 
1,900 of these combat wagons on hand 
in depots, besides a large number 
the hands of troops. A scheme h 
been worked whereby these wagon 
can be made into a fairly satisfactory 
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ehicle by removing the partitions, flare 
rds, etc., and making both limber 
1 caisson of one compartment each. 
weight 1s reduced to about 2,300 
unds, and a great deal of the noise 
eliminated. The work of converting 
ese in stock is well under way, and 
task of remodeling those already 
ued to troops is about to begin. This 


vork is to be done by the company 


echanics, complete instructions and 


» necessary material being sent them. 


Vork is progressing on a new type of 
mbat wagon which contains many of 
the features of the British limbered gen 
ral service wagon, and there are now 
bout ten of these partially completed 
ready for test. It was designed by 
ntain Keesler, of the Engineer Corps. 
wagon is a limbered vehicle, the 
lies exactly the same 
Both bodies 


parately either as a ration cart, med- 


and inter- 


ungeable. can be used 
| cart, or for any purpose for which 
two-wheel vehicle is desired, and as 
limbered vehicle for infantry small 
tool 


ms ammunition or engineer 


igon. They can be driven either from 
he seat or saddle, but so far the chassis 


es not permit that they be trailed 


‘hind motor vehicles 
Water Carts—These carts in 
riginal design were one-mule 


the 
affairs 
ssued at the rate of one per company 
lhe capacity of the tank was 160 gal- 
ons. The cart was equipped with a 
pump, filter, many extra faucets and 
ther refinements now thought to be 
innecessary. The total weight of this 
2,500 pounds, 


bviously too much for either one o% 


art loaded was about 


two animals. There are a large num 
ber on hand, and an attempt is being 
lade to convert them into a more serv 


eable form. This work consists prin 





cipally in reducing the size of the tank 
to about 100 gallons, placing it parallel 
the 
the pump, filter, extra faucets, too 


to the axle of cart, stripping off 


1 ho 


etc., and decreasing the weight as mu 
as possible. To date, three or f 
carts have been remodelled, some of 
them using ambulance whe 

axles, and one made into a two-mule 


cart using an escort wagon pol 
planned to hold a comparative test to 
determine whether or not the ambulanc« 
wheels are strong enough and whether 
it will be necessary to use two mules on 
the cart with the reduced tank capacity 
None of the carts as reconstructed are 
the type thought best suited for a pet 
manent design, but are simply an at 
tempt to place a more suitable cart in 
the hands of troops, by making use of 
the stock on hand. In making the tests 
of these temporary carts it is thought 


. ’ 
ation of vaiue 


that considerable inforn 


in determining the final tvpe to tf 
idopted will be gained 

Light Spring Wagon.—The Tables of 
Organization, January, 1919 (approve 
for staff study), provide for the issue 


of a light spring wagon to cavalry o1 


take the 
f 


1f the ration and water carts. It 


ganizations. This is to place 


was 


thought better to provide for cavalry 


units a four-wheel wagon to enable it 


to be drawn at gaits more rapid than a 


walk, to 


limited 


which the two-wheel cart 


It was planned to have this 


wagon carry empty cans, nested, wher 
m the march and, after imp wa 
reached proceed to the wate hol 

fill up. It would also carry rations 

the march While this is the present 
cheme and the development of a spring 
wagon is under way, it seems as if the 


report recently submitted by the Boar 
f Officers 


who cr nducte 1 ti é 
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motorizing the trains of the Ist Cavalry 
may have some effect upon this 
situation. 

Motor Transportation for Caval 
and Infantry.—A test has just been 
completed on the border by the Ist Cav 
alry which marks an epoch in the us« 
of motor transportation by the Army. 
Much discussion has been had as to 
whether motor trucks can be trusted 
to go where wagon transportation can 
go. To settle this, about one hundred 
different motor vehicles with some 
5-ton tractors were sent to the Ist Cav- 
alry and a comparative test was had by 
a Board of Officers between the per- 
formance of animal-drawn transporta 
tion and motor-driven vehicles; all this 
under the supervision of Gen. J. T. 
Dickman, who commanded the Army of 
Occupation in its epoch-making march 
into Germany. General Dickman states 
that this board “has made an able and 
thorough study of the subject of motor 
transportation for cavalry, and its re- 
port is entitled to careful consideration.” 

The board made test marches during 
eighteen consecutive days, marching 
from 12 to 42 miles a day. Wagons 
and trucks were loaded to normal ca 
pacity, sandbags being used where nec- 
essary to secure the regulation load 
[here were good rains on the twelfth, 
thirteenth and fourteenth days. The 
march was made in the neighborhood of 
Douglas, Ariz., across the San Pedro 
River, and over the Lochiel Mountains 
a day after the third consecutive rainy 
day. Part of the test was over poor 
roads, and in places the road was noth 
ing more than a dry trail scarcely trav- 
eled at all, fairly rough in spots, and 
with occasional stretches of light sand 
Arroyos with deep, sandy bottoms were 


crossed 


The test was so severe that 


several mules died during the trip fron 
severity of work, and several other ani 
mals were laid up, unable to keep wy 
with the column. The board states 
its report that it is clear that “3-t 
trucks cannot in all sorts of weathy 
negotiate any and all places wagons car 
pass through, both loaded to capacit 
and unassisted, or both assisted only 
the power belonging to a neighboring 
vehicle of the same sort in its own trai: 
It is believed that a truck train, eithe 
of 1%%4-ton trucks or of 3-ton truck 
assisted by a tractor or tractors, ca 
travel any road a wagon train can n 
gotiate. As a result of this test, 
Commanding General, Southern D 
partment, has been authorized to ord 
the complete motorization of the | 
Cavalry for further test, all draft a: 
mals being turned into the Remount 
Service. It is hoped soon to continu 
this development work by the complet: 
motorization of one infantry regiment 
It is clear that for the present this 
transportation must include tractor 
However, it is hoped that we can dé 
velop a motor vehicle which can carry 
a cargo and can go any place a wag 
can go. 

The Militor truck went through 
never had to be helped out by a tracto 
It went across a bad sandy arroyo tw: 
or three times pulling its trailer and 
without the assistance of a tractor. It 
then turned down the arroyo without 
the trailer, turned in the sand, got back 
on the road and out of the arroyo under 
It also, without cargo 
left the arroyo a few yards from the 
road by going up the bank. The board 
reports that the Militor is the best of! 
the trucks tested, it being powerful and 
capable of going through sand and mud 
where other heavy trucks stuck 


its own power 
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Determining Comparative Efficiency 


By Major Sidney F. Mashbir. Infantry 


DISCUSSING the problem ot 


promotion by selection, two well 


‘ 


known major generals recently 
neurred in the opinion that “the eff 
iency of any officer should be judged 
the efficiency of his command,” and 


‘ 


so that the “elimination of the pet 
nal equation is essential in an 
eme of efficiency reports.” 
\t the outset let it be clearly unde: 
\d that it is not the intention of the 
riter to support or to condemn the 
eme for promotion by selection, al 
hough the system herein outlined 
yuuld, in the event of its adoption, ab 
lutely fulfil the two requirements set 
th in the preceding paragraph. It 
however, axiomatic, as long as co! 
nding officers are required to report 
pon the efficiency of their subordi 
ites, whether on the new rating forms 
the old efficiency reports, that thi 
mprehensive yet simple plan of de 
rmining the comparative efficiency of 
any unit, and thereby affording an in 
mtrovertible index of the efficiency of 
the unit commander, would be a tre 
mendous factor in the elimination of 


ertain not altogether  uncriticised 
yhases of the present system 

"his method for which perfection is 
y no means claimed, but which at 
least affords a sound basis for intel 
ligent discussion, was used with marked 

cess over a period of six weeks at 
e 1919 Camp Devens R. O. T. ¢ 
Infantry Camp 


r argument 

this system 

and inter-unit 
of students 


thermometers 


coul 


as 
Tiva 


} ‘ 
ust 


and so may I ask that y« eft 
he customary “Thumbs d ” atti 
lictated by « ent sage as the | | 
ecept on ! i new dea 1 i 
| have ¢ ipleted o und 
hink the following paragra 
“‘Admiunistrative Regulatio IN 
erve Officers’ Training Corps 
1919.” prepared | e Col é 
ducation and Special Training, Ger 
ral Staff, pr le f e ¢ in 
icl yn 1 ) \ | 
pection Departs 
1 the excellence dri 
ructions lov Ir 
d t naintain cl sl 
progress « ev ind instr 
Realizing the trem u 
vhich could be give ‘ ( 
esprit by showing dail 
and eas ly undet tandable i 
exact standing of each of the e « 
panies not only e day bu 
for the entire irse up to t t 
he thermometers (Figs. 1 and 2 
levised and placed conspicuous 
de of camp headquarters. N 


1 be had 


a builder of 


Iry than the 


red around the 





for the day; the cheers of the leading 
company and the shouts of “We'll beat 
you fellows tomorrow,” etc., etc., which 
invariably followed. 
American soldier 


lhe cannot be 
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Fic. 1. 


be led, and no group 


driven; he must 
of men possessing the average manhood 
and intelligence of the American sol- 
dier will “lay down” on the job if their 
organization is a marked distance be- 
hind the leaders. A company com- 
mander can orate for hours and wave 


his arms wildly in the air to convince 





ey 


his men that “Q Company” is putting 
up a better drill or guard mounti 
without making a fraction of the 
pression that one glance at these t! 
mometers will produce 























Easy of construction, each therm 
eter consists of a l-inch by 6-in 
board, 5 feet long, the entire batter: 
fastened 4-inch 
forming a panel. The whole thing 
painted white with the graduations a: 
lettering in black, and the red blo 


(Fig. 3) the 


to 2-inch by bract 


representing merci 





dine 
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the 
being held 


up very distinctly against 


ve in which it slides, 
place by a piece of spring metal fas 


1 to the back (Fig. 4) 
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ler to insure the accuracy < 


the following 


erages so shown. 
‘Ss 


was evolved, which presupposes 


previous thorough training of the 

tors, coupled with approximate) 
intelligence and some tact. 

further. eliminates the “arm-chat 


1 of inspection and necessitates 


| resence of the inspector at all 
mations which are to be rated 
ere can be no question that the wat 

iwn to a close has clearly show: 


day of haphazard troop tran 


ver Henceforth all instru 

ust be along definitely coor 
j s) ‘ < ~ } ‘ 
lines which closely follow 
tully prepared schedules Such 


ised progressive training will, of 


e, greatly simplify the applica 
| this inspection system 
V eekly 


Comparative Progress Chart 


with 


rig. 5)—The inspectors carry 


them ty 


the formation a_ clip 


which are a sufficient 
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number of these chart to pro 
vide one for each subject on th 
schedule. After closely observing the 


the unit during the per 


work ol 


1 
} 


igned to each subject, the proper not 


tions are made, the average of the 


entage rating (if there be 


one inspector ) and th aggregate | 
centage are filled in Lhe total « 
the charts in any one subject and 
any given period, when taken t gethe 
indicate for every unit the exact } g 
ress and proficiency obtained in tha 
subject, as well as the aggregate | 
ciency of all the units, and will per 
exhaustive study at any future 

It can be clearly seen that while an 
one inspector could easily deter: 
the relative proficiency f a number 
ot organizations in any subject, the 
ught, however, be doubt : 
ability tale lefinitely I i 
such company attaine 
SO > othe Pp ce | of 

ords ne inspect ( é 

ish the relative cross-s ¢ 
ciency of a number of units { 
erence to what he assumes as his dat 
plane, but the average of two 
inspectors will more nearly establi 
that datum plane in its true value 
the basis of 10 per cel 

tated here that only on very 
casions did the spect il 


sistant vary as much as five poi 
any organization, but that at » 
vas there any difference as to the r 
rf 22 efhiciencyv ot the 
panies 

One may sately conclude, theref 
that one inspector is sufficient 
tablishing the relative stand 
units under his jurisdiction, | 
rder to compare their profi 


that of another organi 
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pection department could be 1 and 2 were de 
iably lightened these being an 





itely arte the close ot the lay q nt noted € 
each unit commander submits a guard mou 

. i : , . 
Pr ore Report to the inice respect vel 


senior inspector, where the pet It will be see 


re which have previously been ist of thirty-tl 
t ned by accurate observat in each error made 
eld and entered on the “Weekly thereby simplify: 
it Progress Charts,” are in- f the percent 
( PANY COMMANDER'S DaiLy P1 sk s Ri 
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lowed by insp« 

00 Infantry drill Group system. § 
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having one or two additional off ercentage for 

make inspect ns at stated period le proper pl ce 
nce at the beginning of the rat ports for any un 
riod and once week thereafte nvaluabl 
ir averages made. It would ered during tl 
ble for any unit to lose or gan rem 

ficiency so rapidly as to make an pectors jut 
ible difference between § sucl excellence « \ 
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INSPECTION 
Memo. No. ! 

1. The following compilation of the more frequently noted errors, made during For 
Guard Mounting, is published for the information and guidance of all concerned, and will be used 
by the Inspector 


1s} or, aS a guide in judging the comparative excellence of the various compani« 


COMMON ERRORS—FORMAL GUARD MOUNTING June 27, 1919 


Company 1,213) 4/5 


All details in motion at first note of march 

Detail not properly reported, Par. 351... 

Ist detail not marched on Sgt. Maj., Par. 351. 

Sgt. Maj. omits step to right, Par. 352. 

Sgt. Maj. verifies detail, Par. 352 

Sgt. Maj. returning to post after reporting, Par. 35 

Officers of the guard take post, Par. 35 

Officers at ‘Front and Center,’’ Par. 3 

9. N.C. O.’s at ‘Front and Center,’’ Par. 352. 

0. Adjutant in assigning Officers and N. C. O.'s 

1. O. G. omits “‘ Prepare for Inspection,” Par. 352. 

2. Conduct of Inspection 

3. Selection of orderlies, I 

4. Junior O. G., Par. 354 

5. Adjutant not 30 paces blocks band, Par. 355 

16. Adj. fails Close Ranks before presenting Guard, Par. 354 

7. Adjutant ‘‘At a (the) Trail”’ etc., Par. 354 

18. Position of Adj. and Sgt. Maj. during review, Par. 354 

19. Adj. and Sgt. Maj. fail to salute at Conclusion Review 
‘Eyes Right’’ by C. Gd. Platoons not to execute separatel 

1. Alignment ist Platoon 

2. Alignment 2nd Platoon 

3. C. Gd. fails to command “ Platoons Right by Squad 

} 

5 


? 


FO ID ie Ge 


) 
Ss? 


ar. 353 


O. D. Position of Parade Rest, Lean forward 
O. D. Arms not folded height of shoulder 
iO. D. 3 paces rear and 1 to right instead as prescril 
27. Both O. D.’'s Face and Salute at Conclusion of Revi 
I 


28. Appearance of company. 
29. Steadiness of company during *‘Sound Off 

30. Steadiness of company during Inspection. 

31. Marched on with Guides 

32. Bugler with guard instead of band 

33. ‘Platoons right” from “‘ Present Art 

\ erro! 
ar 
ri 
. } . ra] P . ] I LT ; 1, ne . } 
proven to be of great value and will be Having thus analyzed the meth 
seen to contain a paragraph reference obtaining the relative daily standing 
n the proper manual for each probable the various organizations, we will 
error. In a battalion ceremony such as msider in detail the reduction of thes 
parade or review it was tound advan hgures to a continuous graphical 
tageous to let each inspector watch ord, by the use of four charts, n 
ilternate companies during the forma Daily Average Chart, Compt 
5 > 
tion of the line and thereafter to ob Sheet, General Average Chart 
erve two adjoining companies Composite Progress Chart. It m 
stated that by means of these chart 
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rma 
ed 1. The following compilation of the more frequently noted errors made during Ba 
is published for the information and guidance of all concerned, and wil i 
al a guide in judging the comparative excellen f the var 
, 
ComMON ErRRoRS—BATTALION PaRAD! ne 26, 1919 
4 
{ 4 ‘ 
. 
anies to be put into motion at first not Mar 
1t-halt and face to right, Par. 27 
halted one pace in rear of line 
pany halts six paces from Adjutant, Par. 271. 
mies not to be inverted \ 
ts in front of Center of Platoons at captain’ mat r dre 
ng company, Par. 734 
n of Co. Comdr. while dressing company, Par 5 
given from right position prescribed 
f Adjutant at ‘Guides Post”’ and ‘‘Sound Off,”’ I 
ti f Parade Rest during Sound Off, Par. 90 \ 
; and Report by Adjutant x 
ed phraseology Co. Comdr. at “‘ Report,"’ Par. 733 
‘ficers Center ’’ each officer to ha!t proper! 
ft face as case may be. 
rs Halt’’ at 6 paces from Maj. 2 counts to Halt sal 
t—hold Salute 1 count. Returned by Ma:. Alldrop! 
ts, MARCH, ”’ by Senior Officer face at ‘‘! f 
nk step off at ‘‘ MARCH” 
fficers follow in succession at 4 paces, Par. 734 
tenants march directly to posts in File Closer 
SING IN REVIEW 
Comdr. moves at double time to his place beside the Rig 
Bn. is placed in motion by the Majo: 
Comdr. Commands ‘“‘Squads Left, MARCH,"’ before leaving hi 
n beside the guide at second charge of directiot 4h » X 
ves at double time to his correct position X | X xX 
21. “Eyes Right” given without facing about, Par. 725 
Eyes Right’ at 6 paces from Reviewing Off., Pa 5 
43. Alignment Front Rank, passing in review 
24. Alignment Rear Rank, passing in review 
5. Alignment File Closers, passing in review x xX x 
formed in Column Squads without halting, Par. 734 
tual of Arms at commands of Major 
“arance of compan’\ 
) ness of company during ‘‘Sound Off"’ x 
1 dressing company at original formati 
gnment of officers \ K 
rade rest v » \ 
7 \ yf error ) / 7 
Percentage 79 \73 |72 "9 


thermometers” were set within can truthfully say that, when the effi 
enty minutes after the last formation ciency percentages of organizations are 
t the day, clearly demonstrating the close together, it is impossible to guess 


tacility of their use As a further which company will be ahead until the 





test of the fairness of this method I final computations are made. In addi- 


a ae 
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tion, all records are certified to as to of columns as Sheet No l, except ¢ 


fairness and impartiality the “aggregate” column is omitted 
Sheet No. 1, Daily Average Chart in addition a column showing “Rating 
(Fig. 9).—On this form, which gives day” is added. The figures shown 
the heading of the unit at the top and any one column opposite any “Rating 
has a separate column for every com- day” represent the total of all d 


pany as well as an additional column averages up to and including that 





for the mean or “Aggregate average,’ and when divided by the rating d 


the daily average obtained by each unit which is exclusive of Sundays and 
; £ ‘ 


is entered, representing the total com- days—produce the general averag 

puted in Daily Progress Report (Fig. to that date. 

6). Sheet No. 3, General Average Chart 
Sheet No. 2, Computation Sheet (Fig. (Fig. 11).—The general averages thu: 

10) This sheet has the same number derived from Sheet Nos. 1 and 2 are 


entered in the proper column opp 


the date on this sheet, and are, in eff 


Qs} 


CAMP DEVENS 
R. O. T. C. INFANTRY CAMP, 1919 


: the index of efficiency of the instr 
SHEET No. 1 cA . y or t 


Daily Averages Chart CAMP DEVENS 
R. O. T. C. INFANTRY CAMP, 1 
A - Sth 4tl 3rd 2nd ist . 
gate % Co ( Co Co Ce SHeet No. 2 


Computation Sheet 

$53 75.00 76.50 76.75, 72.50 76.90 Mon 

4.85 | 78.66, 66.60 81.50) 75.00 72.50 Tue : ‘ , — ; R 4 
74.13 | 69.00 81.66 78.25) 75.00 66.75 Wed. % : ; d ! 

76.58 | 80.16 75.33, 76.83) 75.75 77.50 Thur. 4 

79.12 | 76.50 81.13 83.17) 78.00 76.83 Fri L 


8 30 80.50) 78.00 80.00) 78.00 75.00 Sat > 75.00 76.50 76.75 72.50 76.90 
om 153.66] 143.10 158.25) 147.50 149.40 
78.06 | 79.57, 80.71) 81.86) 69.75| 78.43) Mon 222.66) 224.76 236.50 222.50 216.15 
79 49 80.62| 79.50 75.00] 82.00 80.37 Tue . 302.82 300 .09 312.83 298.25 293.65 4 
81.77 | 82.28 82.75| 82.71] 79.85 81.28 Wed $79.32) 381.22, 395.90 376.25, 370.48 ‘ 
8? 32 | 84.75) 82.64 83.28) 80.28 80 64 Thur 459.82 459.22 475.90 454.25) 445.48 6 
Holiday—J uly 4 Fri ; 539.39 539.93 557.76 524.00 523.91 
81 60. 81.50 83.00) 78.00 85.50 81.00 Sat a 613.26, 619.43) 632.76 606.00 604.2% 8 
ee 695.54) 702.18 715.47) 685.85) 685. 5¢ 
80.14 | 82.52, 80.25) 82.66 82.08 69.00 Mo 780.29 784.82 798.75 766.13) 766.20 
79.90 | 83.00 83.58) 77.66 77.60 77.66 Tue 861.79) 867.82) 876.75, 851.63 847.20 
81.13 | 82.50 84.50, 83.66 80.50 74.50 Wed 944.31) 948.07) 959.41) 933.71) 916.20 
Rain—Ne Rating Thur 1027.31 1031.65 1037.07 1011.31 993. 86 
77.80 | 78.00 73.00 70.60, 84.00, 84.00 Fri : 1109.81) 1116.15 1120.73) 1091.81, 1068.36 
82.80 83.00 86.00 79.00 85.00 81.00 Sat 1187.81, 1189.15 1190.73) 1175.81) 1152.36 
Sur 1270.81, 1275.15) 1269.73) 1260.81) 1233.36 
80.60 | 75.00 80.00 85.00 88.00 75.00 Mor 1345.81 1355.15 1354.73) 1348.81 1308. 3¢ 
78.98 | 78.45 79.73) 80.07| 77.61 79.03 Tue ‘ 1424.26 1434.88 1434.80 1426.42) 1387.39 
78.23 81.63 82.48 80.14 69.23 77.68 Wed 1505.89 1527.16 1514.94 1495.65 1465.07 
80 22 79.15 83.11 82.69 78.11 78.03 Thur 1585.04 1610.27 1597.63, 1573.76) 1543.10 
83.61 | 84.75) 86.00 84.25) 82.25) 80.33) Fri : 1669.79, 1696.27) 1682.33) 1656.01) 1623.43 
2 OR 73.00 80.39' 81.70 76.47' 73.77 Sat " 1747.88 1776.66 1764.08 1732.48 1697.20 
em 1830.98 1861.01 1845.05 1815.83! 1780.80 
83.07 | 83.10 84.35) 80.97) 83.35 83.60 Mor 1910.78 1941.21 1927.00 1895.96 1861.80 
84.61 | 79.80 80.20 81.95, 80.13, 81.00 Tue 1995.78) 2030.51) 2014.30, 1982.26) 1943.83 
85 98 | 85.00 89.30 87.30 86.30 82.03 Wed. = 2080.08) 2110.17 2100.30 2067.26 2022.11 
$2.65 | 84.30 79.66 86.00, 85.00, 78.28) Thur 2161.33) 2194.67, 2181.80 2146.46 2108.11 
82 59 81.25 84.50 81.50 79.20 86.00 Fri : 2249.83, 2286.17| 2267.30 2233.46 2195.11 
87.90 | 88.50, 91.50, 85.50, 87.00, 87.00 Sat 2330.33) 2370.17) 2351.10) 2316.46) 2278.96 
Sun 2416.91) 2455.17) 2437.30 2403.46 2362.44 
83 03 | 80.50 84.00 83.801 83.00 83.85 Mon 2501.41) 2542.17) 2524.30) 2486.96) 2449.24 
85.75 | 86.58 85.00 86.20, 87.00 83.48) Tue 2589.17) 2630.37) 2612.50) 2575.16, 2539.44 
85.76 | 84.50 87.00, 87.00) 83.50 86.80 Wed. | Last Rating Da 
&8.49 | 87.66 88.20 88.20) 88.20 90.20 Thur. <« 
Le Ratinlg Day Fri 
| pat v 
Sur 
8 40 7 i RR 20 8k 20 90 2 -. Note: The “Rating Day" is exclusive of holiday 
65. 29 3 a SS. oe OS. a Pe. oe a... The total of daily averages on this sheet, as 
a from Sheet 1, divided by the rating key. gives 
ue ral average as showr Sheet 3 
Fic. 9 Fic. 10 
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ey 
2 . 7 
I 
} reas the column of aggregate nishes at a glance an undeniable picture 
! y »| averages shows the combined Ol what eacl init comr | 
ng & ‘encv. or, in other words, the unit mmphshed 
i the command as a whole 
5 CAMP DEVENS Wein a mcluce tt the eo 
INFANTRY CAMP, 191° , ’ , 
ng that it 1s not Di le. but 
SHEET No. , 
intageous, t K€ep al iccurate 
General Aver Char : 
counting oO! the efhciet r units al 
4th | 3rd i heir commanders. Tl ( 
( { { ‘ 
il! no enter the ind of the eadet 
00 76 > 50 76.90 M 1 ely VTA ho ler PCE 
j a3 71 73 4.70 € 
. ‘ 74 74.1 05 Wed hles of iro i7at : 
7 4.9 oo aa] Sa°aal 4 able r ( UTZ ( i 
a 76 75 S| 74 p+ i ble to make these in ( ms 
a 6 6 5 1 4 > ‘ 
u Torr o what , " ¢} 
( 1 9.68 74.8 74.83 M . > — ww ‘ 
¢ 3 79.09 75.75 75.53 Tue 1 .A | ‘ 
, 2 72.0 9.49 76.20 76.1 Wed Lue Le ‘ ‘ 
Q 0 78 48 79.88 6.61 6.62 Thi -_ 
i ja July 4 Pr une Orael 
34, 78.89 79.70 77.4 02 at 
Sur n the fi | ¢ ‘ en 
2 69 9 00 79.11 R0 6.35 M ‘ 4 
4 0 9.3 9.77, 77.71, 76.45 Tue me > UEC 5S 
4 7 9 g0 O05 7. 98 76.31 We +1 
\ Ra Rai» I assisted ( 
is 9 @ Oo 3 32 6.8 } . ’ 
4 >» 68 > 35 78 80 0 sa Hol 111Gi 1 ct \ 
> ol > 73 79.69 79.34 6.96 Mor 1 { . % ( ( 
1 9.7 9.71, 77.02 77.07 T : ‘ 
) 80 79.73) 78.19 77.11) Wed ellent personnel c 
9 80.51| 79.88 78.68 77.15 Thu ‘ 
$1, 80.77' 80.11 78.85 77.30 Fri 3 partment ut il 
44 80.75 80.18 78.74 77.14 Sat f 
» 60 80.91 80.2 8.95 42) NV 
> 60 80.88 80 29 78.99 7 $7 Tue , instruction of the if nit t 
> 83 81.22 80 , 9 5 
80.00 81.16 80.78 79.51, 77.77 Thur. ¢ ithematical ‘ 
) OS 81.28 80.81 9 50 78.07 Fri 
80 36 81.65 80.9 9 ( Rg 40 at ion 
; 80. 36 81.73 81.07 79.8 8.58 M e di eced thi , 
4 80 56 81.84 81.24 80.11 78.74 Tue ‘ | ha\ iiscu i 1 | 
any ¢ RO ) > OO 81.4 20 } 9.01 V ‘ as 28 1 | j ‘ 
91] 82.19, 81.64) 80.41) 79.30 Tt : ituation with several olde 
Lalst Ratilne D Pr 
at who hav expresst 
: which I disclaim responsibilit 
4 an 4 8 19 81 64 ) ) » 20 I 4 ° ‘ , 
- ifter we have returned to norma 
vere this would also é ( 
Fic. 11 : 
neans by icl the mice 
\ 4 ( } te P c sist emp to 7 { pre ¢ 
rt (Fig. 12)!—On this chart are dvantage to the ser\ 
tted graphically, at an exaggerated the case before the wa 
tical scale, the curves of efficiency Now the second questi 
$ taken from Sheet No. 1, using a dit ficult, and various views have been « 
; rent form of line for each company pressed. One general officer sug¢ 
é hould be kept in the offx that two months during the ye 
, a nding fhice ind fi re called ating mont! 
8 
4 1! t 
' , 
veeks 
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COMPOSITE PROGRESS CHART 
First BATTALION; 602p INFANTRY, JuLy, 1923 
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jusion of the indoor, and the other 
nth at the conclusion of the outdoor 
ining season. This, however, would 
ise the unequal occurrence of the 
ting months at different stations, de 
nding on geographical location 

ne officer of the General Staff stated 
t in his opinion the rating should 

ontinuous and cover every month 
the year 

\fter a great deal of thought and 
scussion this idea was formulated, to 

“that the last month in every quar- 
should be designated as a rating 
nth, Provided, that where an office: 

not been in command of his organ 
tion for the two months immediatel 
ceding the rating month such or 


=> 
ynization would not be rated until the 
regular period, except that where 
fficer had been in command of an 
ation for at least one month pré 
ling the rating month and made ap 


4 


oved application iL writing to the 
1i0r imspector, such organization 
uld be rated and a notation to that 
ffect made on the rating report.’ 
ith Sheet No. 4 on the wall im th 
nel’s office, where it can be seen by 
two important results will have been 
tained. In the first place Captain A 
ill realize, if his company is behind, 
it more is required of him and that 
he fault is Ars. I would like to take tims 
ere to point out an apparent but 


emediable defect of the present rating 


system which 


and that i 


. 


that now an o 
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oO ild be thus 


have the same objectionab! 


years, and 


about it at 


at cost to his pride be given 


to remedy 
until he 


+ } 


: 
unless his C. ¢ 


id 


ie 


it, 


else Lio re 
Board.” In 
Captain A’s 


highest efficiency and shoul 


unfortunately 


I 


( 


thus, althou 


1e will never 


ommpany hav 


incurred the 


of his commanding office: 


in official 


time of Wat 


1, the lattes 


communication 


Satistactor 


when hi 


and the 


means he has of feeling as 


e 1s doin 
that he 1s 


to “Expla 


Oo 
4 
n 


in 


what Is e» pec te 


ot 


at the mom 


by Indorseme1 


In conclusion, let me say 


intelligent and serious discu 


columns 
having 1 


promoting 


or 


+1 


¢ 


‘Tit 


it 


gait 
is the purpose of this article to in 


required 


Hereon 


+} 


s1i0o0n 
i l 


? 


+f 


te 





The Battle of Elah 


By Lieutenant Colonel Jennings C. Wise. 


T WAS upon a broad and critical 
survey of history that Von der Goltz 
based the assertion that military 

principles are immutable, but, he 
wrote, “though it is true that the 
principles of the military art are eter 
nal, we must remember that the factors 
with which it has to deal are constantly 
undergoing incessant evolution.” 

Many people, seeing solely the means 
and methods by which old principles 
are applied, in their limited vision mis 
take the means for the principles them 
selves, and upon the appearance of each 
seeming innovation in warfare loudly 
cry out: “See! The science of war as 
we once knew it is wholly obsolete !” 

But tactics, no less than mechanical 
expedients, are evolutionary, and one 
only need examine new forms as they 
disclose themselves in history to dis 
cover a familiar principle underlying 
them. Tactics and weapons are neve 
arbitrary—never accidental. 

[It is not difficult to cite military 
precedents for most of the seeming nov- 
elties which the recent war has dis- 
closed to the layman. After all, trench 
warfare is as old as the hills themselves 
Asphyxiating gas, well known to the 
ancients, after threatening in all prob 
ability to reappear in 1855 in the form 
of the Dundonald destroyer, finally 
found vogue in war again. The subma- 
rine in which King James I navigated 
the Thames but found a higher devel- 
opment in the transoceanic vessel of the 
Germans. Indeed, the latter was but 
a submerged torpedo boat, while the 
aeroplane was but a development of the 
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first balloon; the torpedo boat, the sul 
marine, the balloon, and the aeroplan 
all being but means by which the pri: 
ciple of the projectile might be applied 

The principle of the projectile, or th 
principle of fire power, long antedate 
the use of gunpowder. It was first ay 
plied to warfare when the primiti 
man employed a sling, or a javelin, 

a bow and arrow, to defend himsel! 
with, being able therewith to overthro 
his enemy at a distance without regar 
to the comparative physical strength 
his own body. Fortunately, the first 
instance of the application of the pri: 
ciple of fire power to battle betwee: 
two opposed forces is clearly and au 
thoritatively recorded in the allegori: 
account of the slaying of Goliath 
David (I Samuel, 17). 

If one will but consider the narrativ: 
as a mere allegory in which David 
the numerically weaker force, and G 
liath a great, renowned army, splendid! 
trained and equipped according to long 
prevailing ideas, it will disclose ma 
parallels. 

A critical analysis of the allego 
shows that the Philistines and the Arm 
of Israel under Saul had long « 
fronted each other in intrenched posi 
tions on hills separated by the valley o/ 
Elah. For forty days and nights th 
famed troops of the Philistines unde 
Goliath taunted and harassed the Israe! 
ities who feared to leave their trench« 
and meet the enemy in the open and d 
by day the Philistines became more r 
less and threatening while the mora! 
of the Israelites became lower and 
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yer. It was then that a young and there was no sword in thi 
tried leader named David was placed David.” 
mmand of the Israelites by King The battle of Elah, then, may be sa 
Saul against the wishes and advice of to illustrate three great military pri 


generals and staff. But from the ciples: fire power, counter-attack 


sf 


r Saul was able to obtain no assur the use of the bayonet in effecting 


of victory, and, being desperate, consummation of the victory whic] 
tened to the persuasions of David. alone had made possible 
ed \t once David set about the reorgani At Falkirk these three principle 
th tion of the army and the position held combination again appeared. Afte1 
te the Israelites. Distrust soon gave English archers had broken the Scot 
a] vay to confidence on the part of his tish squares with their fire, the | 
rmy, and ere long its morale was re lish knights or cavalry rode dow 
tablished, while its former generals disorganized and fleeing infantry. A: 
mspired against the new commander at Crecy, after being overthrown b 
vyhom they deemed a mere unprofes British archers, the chivalry of Fran 
at nal upstart. His confidence in David was delivered the coup de grace by tl 
uch shaken by the intrigues of David’s savage Welsh daggermen that fell upor 
irs nemies, Saul again and again went to it. Then came Napoleon, who threw 
with advice, offering him all man out a dense screen of skirmishers 
ee! ner of arms, etc., all of which David cover his advancing infantry with 
au ejected in favor of his own methods. “cloud” of smoke, while 
tore the enem rank 


\t last the dense masses of the Stns tore 
emy’s heavily armed infantry formed From the ten rifle ranks 


the assault and advanced across 


tv Man’s Land in accordance with the ‘it, and the seven ranks and fileclose 
i tom upon David’s trenches, shouting or (sustavas Adolphus, followed by N 
G hey came and brandishing their poleon’s clouds ‘J kirmi her 

id ns Meantime David held h but a step to Wellington’ 

sili lightly armed infantry in their trenches, [iS Of disciplined musketeers 

at a4 : deed, lineal deployment was 


when the enemy had come within : 
by the increasing development of fire 


ge opened a withering fire upon 


Ol , ; — : : power. Mere mass could no longer s 
them with his light artillery which com- . ' 
rn a ‘ ‘ ye. A cessfully oppose nre., l prove 
: pletely shattered their formations, de- iailiastle Balun my 
o : é ae f ss raddock § Gdeteat at the nan t 
roying without distinction officers and mr 1] . 
Osi “hse American savages, and later at New O 
en, the bravest and the most timid. lenme where Biritich veteran 
«< ) is! = i . 4 ¢ 


When Miiiiinintena) a A ca ra 
. Vhen disorganization had set in among yp own by a thin line of intrenc! 


enemy David launched a counter- 


ide . regular rifleme Even tl 
i i | ck with the bayonet, “And the men shamselves were to | are this 1 
ihe of ore arose, and shouted, and pur- Omdurman 
the Philistines “In war fire is everything 
re “So David prevailed over the Philis- js of small account.” So said Napol 
eae ; tine with a sling and with a stone, and Today Ludendorf declares: “It i 
4 te the Philistine, and slew him; but which is decisive and not numbet 
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Military writers have experienced 
great difficulty in formulating a satis- 
factory definition of tactics. But we 


have seen the influence that fire, from 
the time of the first recorded instance 
of its employment in battle, has had 
upon tactical formation and tactics, and 
we are told that fire has but two pur 
poses—to aid movement, and to prevent 
movement. It therefore seems reason 


able to define tactics in terms of fire 
power as movement in conjunction with 
avoidance of fire 
that 


promise success every tactical maneuver 


the application or 
effect. Certain it ts in order to 
in the presence of the enemy must to- 
day be designed to combine fire with 
movement—fire that will make move 
ment possible 

All of the complicated methods and 
weapons adapted to the set-piece at 
tack and evolved during the long period 
1914 and 
not, at all 


were based on the principle of 


of trench warfare between 
1918, whether consciously or 
times 
covering fire. This fact becomes quite 


apparent from a_ consideration of the 


gradual development of fire preceding 
and in the course of the set-piece attack. 

First there was the long-sustained 
ire of destruction and counter-battery 
work followed by an artillery prepara 
tion preceding the attack, designed to 
lestroy the enemy’s means of defense 
and the fire 
which it was still possible for him to 
deliver. The rolling barrage, like the 
artillery fire that preceded it, was de- 
But 


as the assaulting troops progressed, in 


for the suppression of 


signed to make movement possible. 


spite of the direct fire of heavy machine 
guns, 37-mm. guns, and automatics that 
swept the hostile parapets, it became 
necessary to search behind those para- 
pets for the defenders who remained 
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after the lifting of the barrage. | 
this purpose the curved fire of Stokes 
mortars, rifle grenades and hand bom! 
was utilized; throughout the progre 
sion the man who was firing was sim, 
aiding the man with the bayonet 
advance 

It is just here that some comment « 
the generalization of Napoleon, alread 
quoted, may be made. Few soldi 
with experience of modern battle wi 
agree with the unqualified statement 
that “Fire is everything; the rest is 
small account.” Most of them will 
doubt, subscribe to the view of Lude: 
dorf that “It is fire which is decis 
and not numbers.” 

The second principle illustrated 
the combat between David and Goliat 
s the principle of the counter-atta 
So generally accepted is the princip! 
of aggressive defense that it requires 1 
argument in its support. Yet, is it ; 
sible to carry into execution this pri 
ciple by the mere declaration of 
soundness, and the enunciating of it 
our manuals? Is it sufficient to insu: 
a counter-attack that a certain elem: 
be told off in each unit to deliver 

Few practical soldiers will conc 
that these things are sufficient. 

In the first place, it is necessary t! 
a very thorough understanding as 
the meaning of counter-attack be ha 
It is not, as many seem to conclude, 
mere counter-offensive. The ter: 
“counter-attack” is very loosely used 

A counter-attack is an attack that 
reactive in nature—one that occurs al 
most automatically. It occurs at a tin 
when the enemy, whether successful | 
unsuccessful in his own effort, is di 
organized, however temporarily. 
prospects of success are based not 


its numerical strength, but on the 
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perior striking power of an organized counter-attack In the first place 
ce to that of a disorganized one. js only called upon, as a 


ssesses all the advantages, there- 


ruie 
attack when the enemy has 
re, of organization, sense of direction, tained some success. and in 
i often of an advance knowledge of place it is human nature for 
aggerate the strength of 
ubiect to the disadvantages of inferior Yet he must 
umerical strength and the lack of cov- enemy 
g fire, which lack, in the case of 


e terrain. More often than not it ts 


go forward to 
- 


. or hurl him back An 

be borne in mind that the counter 
iller elements, is a necessary result groups of smaller units—regiments 
the suddenness with which it must _ talions. 
launched. 


it is readily seen that if the advan- 


companies—neither h 


ive 
time nor the means. in most cases 
carefully coordinate movement with 

action, so that discipline and training 


~ 
must suffice to carrv the infantr, 


5 incident to a properly executed 


inter-attack are repeatedly sacrificed ais alae 
delay, leaving it shorn of its advan- threatened point. If the 
and subjected to certain inherent been badly shaken 
idvantages, the spirit of the counter- did Goliath, so much the better. but 
tack among troops will soon be de- any 


enemy has 


and lies prostrate 


event speed is the essence 


yyed Nobody perceives more cess in the counter-attack 
rly than the soldiers themselves the must be made to reach 


ly of arbitrarily hurling small groups iect him before he 
nen without the cover of fire against 


formation 

sitions held by numbers equal to their defense 
Through such fatal and repeated To Suwarro' 

stakes, counter-attacking groups have 


that the hav« net 
equently been found inactive,and only What he meant. of cour 
prearranged attack with a definitely 


the last analysis it is 
ssigned mission has served to bring 


; : who with his own bare | 
em into active use after they had ad , 
aang : ’ the victory, and that, 
iled to react automatically to the et 
: : great the role 
nemy’s attacks 


7 . 1.4, cannot alone attain the ultimate vic 
The question now arises: How shall 


principle of the counter-attack be . F the | 
: , cee value Of the Dayonet 1s not measured Dy 
thoroughly established that it will 9” , ie 
ro ‘RAGe 5 the number of its victims nor 
d active expression in an army? ’ 


Suwarrow also well knew that 


The answer is, that the spirit of the nie & its use, but 
unter-attack must be based upon the vhich it engenders in those 
irit of the bayonet—upon the disci familiar with and 

lined will of the soldier to go forward It is, therefore, the 

th confidence in his own superiority ith the enemy that t 

nd close with the enemy in mortal the infantry that makes 
mbat. No other demand upon the dispensable weapon t 

Idier imposes so great a strain upon attack. 


> courage or tipon his discipline as the It is also true that 
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The 


ise it well will often be denied by the 
enemy the opportunity to use it, just as 
it is true that troops who lack confidence 
n the weapon will not seek to use it. 
No one will 


ued vith ide ine to ¢t se 


deny that an infantry 
with the 
enemy is more apt to do so in a counter- 
attack than troops who feel no sense of 
individual superiority over their adver 
saries. If, therefore, by thorough train- 
ing in the use of the bayonet a spirit 
may be created which will carry the 
assailants forward, that training should 
not be neglected, but should be en- 
Indeed 


it should be sought to impart to every 


couraged in every possible way. 


infantryman something of the characte 


Battle of 





Klal 


of the primitive warrior who, spear 
hand, sought security in personal 
tact with his antagonist. 

The three principles that are i! 
trated by the biblical narrative of Day 
and Goliath, persisting throughout o7 
record of warfare, are three which | 
probably been emphasized more 
any others by the experiences in t 
great war of 1914-19. 

l, Move 
fire. 


2. Aggressive 


Again, they 
ment must be conpine 
defense through 
counter-attack. 

3. Having been assisted to 
enemy’ 


position the infantryman 


alone be able to complete the succe 


D 


Chief of Infantry 


Senator SUTHERLAND. Do you think 
there ought to be a chief of each of 
these active arms, a Chief of 
a Chief of Artillery, 
Cavalry? 


Infantry, 
and Chief of 


Gen. SUMMERALL. Yes, sir; I am 


very sure about that, Senator. You 
need not call him chief, necessarily, but 
there should be an officer in the War 
Department who is charged with the 
development, the training, the questions 
of policy, and so on, with reference to 
each arm. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. Would he be 
a member of the General Staff? 

Gen. SUMMERALL. There is no objec- 
tion to that. He may well be a member 


of the General Staff 


It is rather un 


important what he is called or what 
belongs to, just so he has that duty 

Senator SUTHERLAND. Of developi 
his arm? 

Gen. SUMMERALL. Of de veloping 
arm. 

The CHAIRMAN. It has been of gre 
advantage to the Field Artillery to ha 
a chief? 

Gen. St Yes, sir; 
the Coast Artillery, and it would b 


{ MERALI 


great advantage to the 
Cavalry, equally. 


Infantry ar 
should 
some person who is specifically respo1 


There 


sible for each arm.—Statement of M 
Gen. Charles P. Summerall before 
Senate Military Committee 














Psychology of Command 
Iu By Colonel Eli A. Helmick. U. S. Infantry 


ou 7 HEN the United States entered necessary and useles The policy 
/ the World War an announc: promotions was criticized. Ma 
ment was made by the Admin-_ that to go back home without 
nm that the conduct of military gotten at least one additional g1 


would be left in the hands of would cause their friends to think th 
‘ined military men. The decision con services had been either unsatisfa 


ed in that announcement was or had not been properly appreciat 


ered to. In none of our wars have There was a feeling that medals a1 
e officers upon whom the great r distinctions had not been bestowed wit! 
nsibilities of planning and conduct the same spirit of appreciation a1 
g military affairs been so little inte: generosity as had been shown by 
red with. In none of our wars have allies Finally, there was a decide 
ereat undertakings been accom- chafing not only under the discipline 


hed in so short a time. In none of and restraint imposed, but in the 


em have so few mistakes been made. ner in which it was done. Officers wer 
s conceded on all sides that America charged with being harsh, dictatori 





ved her part in the great World War overbearing and insolent. This was n 
eminent success and that the part confined to officers of the Regula: 
plaved ¢ xercised a decisive i! fluence Army ; ther vas complaint against the 
ts successful termination emergency officers—the product of tl 
One might expect, therefore, to find training Camps [his spirit of fault 
general expression of satisfaction finding did not stop with the demobi 
those who contributed to this suc zation of the emergency force 
But, instead of this, there ha continues. It is not confined 
v een a marked tendency to criticize and class It is most pronou! 
fault. Dissatisfaction has not beet National Guard, appeat 
pressed so much against what was i the American Legi 
lone, nor the wav it was done: it has wanting in the Regula Army it 
re een aimed more particularly at thos Is aimed 
4 were charged with doing it. My the Regular Army. | be 
: position at Brest during a period when for in various way It may be ribe 
ore than a million members of the to a lack of real disciplin od 
§ \. E. F. were embarked for home appointed ambitio: r to the 
al 9 afforded excellent opportunity for unrest that appears after every gre 
4 bserving the feelings of these returning war. Whatever the cause, it indicat 
4 men either a mistaken attitude on the 1 
, F There was first of all a decided fecl- of the critics or defects in tl 
7 ng of resentment against restraint and ized, or both 
: liscipline after the fighting was over The charges against the offic: 
eld exercises were considered wun Regular Ar 1 tl 
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tary epithets used to characterize their 


methods of administration and discip- 


line are not new. They have been used 
before, and to an extent, perhaps, are 
unavoidable, if discipline and efficiency 
to be maintained. 


to 


are It is the part of 


wisdom, however, examine them 
carefully to find out if there are defects 
that can justly be ascribed as cause for 
the condition mentioned, and then take 
the necessary measures to correct them 

I have long believed that there was a 
fundamental deficiency in the educa 
tional scheme thus far followed in pre 
paring commissioned officers for the 


\rmy That this deficien ‘"y may a 
count, in part at least, for the unsatis 
factory conditions outlined above is my 
justification for preparing this article 

I think it will readily be admitted that 
the the 


most important duties an officer has to 


management of men is one of 
rform. However skillful a line office: 
may be in the theory and practice of his 
profession, his efficiency depends largely 
upon his ability to get out of his men 
the best there is in them; and the effi 
ciency of the staff officer has grown to 
be largely measured by his ability to 
conduct the affairs of the command he 
serves in a harmonious manner. 

[t is a surprising fact that none of our 
military schools gives now, nor has 
given in the past, either time or at- 
tention to instruction in this most im 
portant subject of the officer’s educa 
tion. Our Military Academy has gained 
a world-wide reputation as one of the 
best, if not the best military school in 
existence. This reputation is based on 
the amount of hard work done and on 
the discipline instilled in the cadets. No 
time is devoted to their instruction in 
the of 


of the men they are 


methods command or control 


to command when 


they become officers. The intense trai: 
ing given in higher mathematics is ur 
doubtedly valuable as mental discipline 
for the line officer and is essential t 
education of the engineer. It is « 
tended, that a 


however, reasonal 


amount of time should be set aside 
practical psychology, in so far as 
applies to the management of men 

Prior to the Spanish-American \\ 
it was held in the Regular Army 
the successful conduct of war could 
learned in actual warfare only. For 
nately, that theory was discarded pr 
to the World War 

The present practice of leaving 
the young officer to work out as best 
can the most successful methods of 
trolling the men placed under his « 
mand is quite as illogical as was 
theory as to training for war 

Every institution which prepa: 
teachers carefully instructs the cai 
dates in the methods of teaching 
struction in the workings of the hu 
mind is made a specialty. The meth 
of handling students, how to excite 
retain their interest, and to get the | 
out of them, are given special attenti 

Schedules have been issued from t 
War Department prescribing a cours: 
instruction for the students compos 


the units of the Reserve Officers’ Tr 


ing Corps in our colleges and unive 
sities. These schedules provide 
hour’s instruction a year in mnilita 


etiquette and customs of the service, a1 
this instruction may be given either 
the officer detailed at the school or 
At Leavenworth, 


Fortress Monroe, at Willetts Point a: 


one of the cadets 


other special service schools, officers at 
made specialists in everything which has 
to do with the profession of arms exce 


the most important thing of all, name! 
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4  Bubede' ted FT. ; 
2 meats of obtaining the relationship lax discipline Veakness in a 
+ exist between the human ele- commander is ruinous to efficien Bu 
1 the military machine to pr human sympathy is not 
efficient training in peace and su with firmness and good dis 
operation in wa! The only young officer should not be permitt 
| to the subject which appears join his command 
| urse of instruction at the U.S practical instruction i1 
Academy is the following of controlling, leading, c 
raph, found under the Department men over whom he is to b 
, ctics: “Previous to graduation, he possesses a knowle 
res are given to the first class, upor nature that will enable 
and equipment and upon firmness vith sympatl 
tte and customs of the service.” has been warned of the 
time this amounted to a single ing either of the ; it 
1 talk by a tactical officer, and ommand to be over-develop 
failed to touch in the remotest expense of the other It 
on the methods of handling knowledge of human nat 
What the cadet learns of this im get along with our fellow 
subject he gets from observa superior or inferior; how t 
nd too often it is wrong and must ‘retain their interest and to get the b 
corrected out of then 4] 
As I look back upon my life at the 4 peal 
Academy, the one outstanding \ Morale S + 
| sion that comes to me after the in the War Plans Division the Gi 
' ny years that have intervened is the 1 4 
Pea iff , 
ick of sympathy that existed b dete That <r 
st at 1s the lace 
officers and cadets. I got the im ; 
n, wrongly perhaps, that any such ogy ise the work, not to ps 
ession would have been unmilitary What should be done is to provide f 
. sign of weakness. My experience oo of mstruction in practical { 
not have been that of the average chology, suitable to military 
I am sure that it was not ex in the Military Academy, in coll 
ional. The personal equation enters universities where reserve off 
ly into the problem of making an trained, and in the postgraduate sct 
ficer. In some natures, kindliness is Where young officers are sent pri 
veloped to a point of weakness; in going to their commands The vw 
rs, severity is permitted to extin practical should be emphasiz« | (); 
h every tendency toward human enough theory should be used 
athy. While special training would foundation for practical appli 
: t entirely overcome these defects of The old idea that commanders are 
) er, it would modify them and not made, is false and should be d 
ke for more uniform and better carded. Genius is splendid, but 
} ' ethods of handling and controlling often it is accompanied with qualitic 
oe et that make it undependabl \ ger 
UC 


no sympathy for weakness nor may bring success in spite 
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hopeless conditions, but, in general, the 


success of any great organization de- 
pends upon the proper development of 
the large body of the average indi 
viduals and not upon the exceptional 
man 

We are in a period of general unrest 


The relations between employers and 


workers everywhere are strained 


Serious to find 


efforts are being made 


what the causes of the trouble ar: 


Psychology of Command 


to apply remedies that will remove t 


The 


dissatisfaction 


and 


complai 


1 


re 


which exist among those who comp 


our 


world today, but whether this is t1 
not, a careful search should be mack 


V¢ 


1) 


‘ 


armies 


faults 


lsac | 
es ty 


in the 


vhich may exist and pi 


ipplied for th 


1 


a 
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Fighting the Auto Thief 


ief is to establish the custom o! i passenger awaiting | 
I requiring a clean bill of sale wit] vner. Again, a good di 
ransaction that involves a used rent car thievery is done | 
1 sort of adaptation to the used tow rope; and wl 
s of the title search and tithe car in which a contederat 

e that ts ( pted as a nece eel. a wild vehicle can be () 
Sance in the pure ise OT 1 house Vay to meet this wditi 1 

til automobile users can be edu vheels, and we illustrate ( 


to realize that it is worth whil does this The makers poit 
nit to this nuisance, the man who not only does this lock mak« 


ds a showing of title will find that the question for the wheel 


in who is willing to take a chance but that it is a signal to everybod 

e car, while the cautious citizen the owner has temporarily left 

ft: so for the present the remedy No would-be thief could ( a 
rent practice of automobil minutes in attempting to fil r for 

ng must be left to the possessor of this heavy metal with 

he steering gear of an automobile Cast re on record evi ( 


»f commission the front wheels ‘roup of thiev ha neregat 


ld, and one cannot possibly steer about a car, concealing fro enet 


Therefore one of the popular view the fact that ee] locked 
is of combatting the automobil vhile one f their 
f is to cripple this part of the car jacked the car uy ( é 
re a lot of ways to do this, some wheel, and substituted another. | 
1 relying upon home-made or im the organized thieves are so clev 
ed apparatus, others being quite it sometimes seems a 


protection against them 


rate accessories sold for the single | 


pose of locking the steering column. Providence 
the former class is the chain and_ they have got ' r cat \s utter 


llock which we illustrate.: In the lat fact. much the same condit 
, , . . 


device, consisting of a lere aS in house-breaking rea 


is another p 
cylinder which runs on the steer skilled crook who is dete ned to ge 


g rod, and can be locked in either of into your house can d in the tac 


‘ n . at earek f. ¢ >) TV? : start lace? ¢ . ’ 
ysitions—down, in such fashion a every precauti avs ( 
. : ‘' , 
vise to interfere th the tre s to lock the d 
¥ : | , ‘ , , ] 
ng or the nee and up, completely Keep ¢ } | 
‘ ifvine the control of the ' Fs hie « , , ‘ 
yatig Ul I ae © | La , i a } 
] ‘ - - } . 
cing the steering mechanism is not up mm such a way when ui 


ys adequate, however 
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getting away with it, it presents insuper- every time you get out of the 


able obstacles to the chance passer-by 
This can 


be done 1 variety iys, all of preventing the flow of the gas into 


Another stunt is to remove the cay 


who sees it and is tempted the gas tank, releasing the pressure 


which aim at the same end—making it arburetor \nd to the reall, 


impossible to run the car until the owner petent driver there will occur a 


comes back and fixes it so it will run other little tricks of one sort or ano 


One way, and a very simple one, is to. which he can play to foil the amat 


put the ignition out of business by put - thief —Reprint from he Lit 


ting the distributor arm in your pocket Digest.’ 


General Pershing Endorses Plan for 
a Chief of Infantry 


“The appointment of a Chief of Coast 
Artillery has proved very beneficial to 
that arm. 


should be extended to the Field Artil 


I think this same provision 


lery, Infantry and Cavalry under the 
designation of Inspector of Field At 
tillery, Inspector of Infantry, and In 


spector of 


Cavalry.” 





General Pershing before the 


House Military Committee 


Statement of 


Senate and 
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The Future of the R. O. T. C. 
By Lieutenant Colonel Olin O. Ellis, Infantry 
r HIS article deals with two sub hen we entered the 
ects: First, the history of the R. sources of the natior ( : 
) T.C. for the past two year \t first this mobuilizatior 
future of the R. O. T. ( the colleges and universiti e R. ( 
itions where military training r. C. units whi el 
oluntary basis and the students tion continued to tuncti 
ear the uniform except at drill reased efficiency caused ; 
ticle is written not merely to be nder of equipment which wa 
il but to be constructive, by stat by our divisions and the | of Regu 
isting conditions as the writer Army officers as instr 5 Unde 
that the proper authorities conditio which w ta 
e from this angle the views of rable, a gre 
on the ground and other pro lL, C. units were es Hi ve 
military science and tact lespite the u eq 
hat they are not alone in thei able instru ¢ " 
1g hese ne unit under t i 
R, O. T. C. units are at present Of war nained tent 
ical condition of suffering their best. During 1 eriod 
il relapse as an aftermath of tically all of the larger universiti 
| this in spite of the fact tha as Yale, Harvard, Columbia, P 
self demonstrated the mpo et f i 1 ‘ 
creating i irge reservoir oO the il the Cx ( 
‘ y] hi é ery pur too ove ‘ ( 
ich the R. © ( exists ieges d livel ea £ 
5 per cent of the ne fficer S. A. T, C. (Student A 
ed during the war were ollege COrTps ) hicl ged 
s reasonable to expect that th hose enr¢ ng t nm ¢ t 
ent must look to the students with the resuit nat { 
r universities and colleges for its as abl le ( 
e officers. By a proper utiliza dent’s time fo 1 
f the material available at these yeculia ituat i ) 
ions, we can avoid, in the event The Military Depart: 
ar, a repetition of our officers’ train- vious times did not ex 
; nps with their get-rich-quic! st occupied a “lest 1 
e of three months’ duration and denly becan | nati 
attendant evils, Why, then, are ment in the univers 
R. O. T. C. units in such a critical he dog he Live 
yn? vanted to | the g 
4 f , e To Ho af t B 
| ; 2 











756 Future of th 
linated eir di App il i r 
\ te ord 
Val 
ka I if al ¢ 
é | 0 end ~ 
he mulit epartment. All might hav« 
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veight and make the R. O. T. C. unpop- 
ular. We must never lose sight of the 
fact that the R. O, T. C 
than 


means nothing 


more a department to a student 


attending an institution where military 
: . ‘ 
training 18S On a VOl 
will 
department if they can avoid it 
he fact 


to give credit in the 


intary statu otu 


dent not enroll in an unpopular 
it has been imj 
a s: £. ier 


ervice in the Army during the war has 


that 


placed the Government in the light of 
liscrediting its own efforts. This con 
dition is due to the wording of the law 
‘ating the R. O, T. ¢ Legislation is 
this 
Johns 


several 


relieve 
situation. At the 


now pending which will 


mbarrassing 
Hopkins University there are 
cases of students who served in France 
who have returned to 


as officers and 


finish their college course. They find 
in the R. O. T, ¢ 


drawing 40 cents a day from the Gov 


previous classmates 
ernment, whereas they are ineligible for 
The R. O. T. C 


these men, 


the same allowance. 


needs the support of who 


are usually very strong in the student 
body activities 
the disad 


encountered, 


However, despite many 


vantages the number of 


students enrolled in the R. O, T. | 


is larger than before the wat 


institutions have R. O. T. C. units no 
than in April, 1917. Many of these 


units, especially at the large univer- 


sities, are in a critical condition for the 
reason el forth above: yel they ex1Si 
and, if properly supported by the 


War Department and handled correctl) 


by the professors of military scienc 


and tactics, they will prove their wort! 


to both the Gove ent and the uni 
1t1es 
In idd l <ing tep ( 





Future of the R. O. T. C 


ae me th 7s hk 
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previously men 


tioned, Department shou! 
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nits are inevitable, due to the 
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exist (one might, for better 1 
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exist at such institutions as the Virg 


Military Institute 


vher 


Wil e 


and 


the students are in unifor 
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drill and 


. ‘ , ‘ 
tion can be carried on as contemp 


institutions outdoor in 


in the programs of instruction re 
from Washington. They will have 
drilled units as compared with the 
of the The 


might, for a better name, be called 


other type, othe: 


“Highly Specialized Theoretical Type 


which will exist at institutions wh: 
the students are not in uniform a! 

time and the same amount of discip! 
as with the first class is impossible 

article will not discuss the “Disciplir 
Type” because, from a military 
they 


sound lines 


of view, are proceeding a 


They do not pre 





problem to be solved as in the cas 
Theore 
principally at 





the “Highly Specialized 





Type,” which exists 


larger universities and consequent! 


volves a much greater number of 
most desirable men 

rhe first question to be answer 
lealing with this 


highly special 


theoretical type of unit is VI 


prompts men to join it? The ans 
in most cases is, to get academic cre 
Both the War Department and the | 
fessors of military science and tact 


hould recognize this fact. The for 


an do much to get the universitic 
give a proper amount of acade 
credit toward a degree for milita 
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dents does not need as many offcers as___to be covered during a year there 1 


a “Highly Specialized Type” with 200 be one basic subject. It is also 
tudents In the former case two oth important that the military | 
cers could probably supervise the drills dovetail in with those taugl 


ther departments For insta 


necessary theoretical instruction, while would be manifestly incorrect t 


and outdoor exercises and give all 





in the latter case one officer could not and teach the student topograpl 
give all the instruction required \ fore he has had his first colleg 
the Johns Hopkins University the mi in mathematics 

tary department consists of 178 stu \ study of this question has 
dents and one instructor All the i made by Maj. George R. Guil 
struction (five hours per week to each \., Retired, Johns Hopkins Univ: 


man) to the four classes must be given and the following tentative cours 


‘ ' ] os | bears ae ae . 
it the same time Other departmen s based on dy and are bei 
it this institution, giving the same num- th I ; are undergoing 
ber of hours of instruction to the same changes as new problems are 
number of tudents, are allowed fro1 tered. Hows ver, they offer a be - 
our to hive instructors he military rrom vl itistactory\ ou 
department “carries on’ because pa entua e born. Thi 
triotic stu le nts Tt ere ffice Ts 1 tl based Ol ] { ict that the ( 
\rmy during e available t vork at this institution is of 
ear as instruc 5 his 1s Ur pt ( spondi 2 ma 
porary expedient which will not be pos- ith those taught at West P 
ipie NeXt vea r véa ere? ¢ the 1 

n building uy department at a un ts correspond in sequence 
ercit Wowance - <tent to those taught at Wes 
is necess und should | 
lotted b t , ernmel! ad ul 1 1 
. PIS i { 
be at th 11S] ot the professor « . 
nulitar science 1 tactics, subject, « 4] week (drill 
ourse, to the usual checks found n l hour per week (classr 
ary to safeguard public funds. The DUO JE 
| { d Infar Dri Regulatio 
upkeep OT a emmcient department ¢ : > 
ands the expenditure ot money to 1 A : ’ 
| : Arms Firing M 
uch thines ; tools. photographs. d1 1 
uch things ¢ pnotograpns, Guard Manua 
9 materials et The machinery ot (ne special infant weap 
the Government in response to a req tomatic rifle) 
. > . e | 1e that - = 
uisition acts too slowly to meet th I believed that every stude 
ill support and indorse, in 


ituation P 
ot semi 





one year of pract 








The question of what subjects to working for Freshmen. This is 
be taught at “Highly Specialized lohns Hopkins It is also belie 
Theoretical Unit” is of vital importance: that one year of drill is all that is 
| ret ssente . Nhe ean 5 juired Che other three years can t 
sat - a cde be used for theoretical work 
Saat Se en see Course I]: For second vear 
ear and if more than one subject is (mostly Sophomores). : 
Zz 
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The Training of the S 
This systen 
all problems for infantry (B-H quickly. It must gr 
Relief Map) efforts, and it will 
Se before the finished 
out However, it 
the university to the « 
towards a degree In 
as it consists of an assignment won initial recognition 
ineering tasks to groups who first 
he task the retically, then tran 
problem to the sand table ar It is ho 
reproduce the job in miniaturs 
(model) in the military labora 
Photographic records are kept 
and table work which are u 


f very high 


ls in the next year’ 
tudent takes a kes 
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Army Edu ‘ation and Recreation 
By Major General William G. Haan, U. S. A. 


HAT education and recreation as 
applied to the new Army has 
passed the experimental stag: 
and is now a vital factor in the train 
ing of the soldier was shown at a con 
vention of army educational officers 
held at Camp Zachary Taylor, Ken 
tucky, on December 9, 10 and II. 
Early in the year, the War Depart 
ment, actuated by a deep sense of r 
sponsibility felt towards the millions of 
men brought into the service during the 
war, as well as by the astounding facts 
is to illiteracy and physical condition 
of the young men of the country as 
shown by draft statistics, and the excel 


} 


lent work done by the Commission on 


Education and Special Training, ha 
conceived an army built up on a new 
plan. It was proposed to make th: 


army not only a military force to be 


trained and ready in time of national 


emergency, but a great educational in 
stitution where young men of the best 
mental, moral and physical conditions, 
ind with the highest ideals of patriotic 
citizenship would be produced. 

This plan was realized, in a measure, 
when Congress appropriated the sum 
of $2,000,000 to be devoted to this pur 
pose during the fiscal year 1920. Ac 
this 


cordingly, in September of year 


instructions went forward to the com- 
manding generals of all divisional camps 
ind of territorial departments, who at 
once appointed, on their staffs, officers 
and Recreation 


known as Education 


Officers to assume direct charge of the 
ork. Each officer has associated with 
him at least one civilian expert in edu 
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cational affairs, who furnishes 





ance and advice in establishing 








and manual training classes. 





sut it remained for the Camp 
convention, called by the Secret 
War in order that the work in 2 
might be coordinated and rough 
smoothed out, to show that the 
is now in reality a great training 
where the mothers of our young A 
icans will be glad to see their boy 
This idea of the Army as a vast 
versity in khaki is admittedly har 





conceive, but nevertheless the thin: 


been accomplished right befor 
eyes. 
No longer is the Army merely 


cerned with the making of a 





into an efficient fighting man, by g 
him the prescribed system of milit 
training only for a few hours 
day and leaving him almost entir: 
his own resources for the remaind 
the day. It now assumes responsil 
for the entire twenty-four hours « 
day and sees that every portion i 
fully spent in useful study or | 
recreation. In the soldier’s life. « 


tion and recreation now have ¢ 
places with military training, ar 

definitely scheduled in the progra 
daily work. 

\ll training, whether purely 1 
or educational, has as its main ol 
the development of the soldier’s 
to make 


1 


him a _ responsible, thinki 


human being. Every soldier, how: 
poorly he may be educated, or ho 
limited his experience, has still a t 


ing mind, and that mind is active 1 





Army Edueation and Recreation 


all the time. Such a man is per- their officers from the \ 
incapable at the moment of look with respect and as thor 
affairs in a broad sense, but the versant with their duties 
of all training must be to guide important that this natur: 
ind in the direction of right should be maintained and impr 
king. In order to accomplish this but this cannot be done unless the 
nstructor himself must be able to ers are in the habit of thinking 
ite about what are the channels of and justly in all matters, and 
ght in the minds of the men being cordingly This is necessary to 
i, in order that he may so conduct and maintain the confidence and r 
wn part of the work as to gain of the men. When it has been 
fidence of the men he is instruct- accomplished, then most of tl 
leading. difficulties disappear. There 
leveloping the soldier’s mind the high state of morale in the 
rapid progress is made by placing and wherever we find a hig! 
the man, as early as practicable, morale we always find 
uch responsibility as he can stand. discipline, instruction 
placing of responsibility on the usefulness 
timulates his pride, raises his Officers of our future 
espect, and urges him to better required not only to be thor 
This is applicable in all kinds trained in a professional sense, but 
ning. It is character building, also have that human quality 
iently called moral training, and is comes only through a real interest 


t 


st effective means of stimulating for the welfare of the men under 
velopment. command. They must not only 
very soldier, down to and including tary instructors to the men, but 
last recruit, will sooner or later be- their leaders in all sports and recré 
a leader in a smaller or greater tion. Experience of the larger coll 
In battle, as battles are now and universities has shown that 
sarily conducted, direct responsi- tain amount of sport and recreatior 
very frequently goes out of the a necessary part of the student's lif 


c 


ls of the officers, and small groups and as the Army is now a gr 
men must accomplish objectives by versity in every sense of the word, and 

selves; hence leadership must be each man composing it a_ student 
imed by some or all of these men. recreational activity will be a part 

one of them may be placed in a_ training. Here the army chaplain 
sition where he must act indepen- ters as an important factor in the har 
tly and make his own decision on his _ ling, by military means alone, of all 

responsibility, which requires camp activities formerly furnished | 

king and acting on his own judg- the Y. M. C. A., Knights of Columbu 
nt. It requires leadership. Anditis etc., and the Americanization of alien 
levelop these latent qualities of lead- in the Army. 


hip that this educational program Under the system of education now 


been inaugurated. in force it is possible for men to receive 
‘ew recruits are inclined to look on instruction so as to fit them to be ca 
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len 


penters, blacksmiths, pharmacists, den- 


tal assistants, engine workers, mechan 


ics, draftsmen, stenographers, truck 
gardeners, motor driver repall 


telegraphers, radio and telephone opera 


tors, ete Such educational subjects 


as English, geography, mathematics, 


United States history and modern lan 
guages 
the present stage of the game it 1s not 
all 
camp or post, but, so 
ible, the de 


the courses 


are also taught. Of course, at 


possible to give instruction in sub 


jects at any on 


far as practi ires of the 


+ 


enlisted man a to be 


taken by him will be met 

\ certificate will be given by the local 
commanding officer or school officer to 
each man who successfully completes 
a course, indicating that he has satis- 
factorily completed the course studied 


\ standard War 
-bea lopted, and the pos 


Department certifi- 


session of such a certificate by a sol 
dier who has been discharged with a 


character of “Excellent” will be suffi 


and Recreation 


cient recommendation to a civiliai 


] ‘ 


ployer as to the qualifications « 


discharged soldier for employme: 


1 


On the other hand, it is highl 


portant that the men themselv 


the thing seriously and realize tl 


Government is concerned not o1 


making trained soldiers of ther 


also making of them self-support 


self-respecting members of th 
munities to which they will retu 


discharg« 


This work is unique in th 
of the Government, and highly 
tant in show! the trend of th 


in facing the new problems dev 
by the World War. It 


making the Army in time of pe 


more valuable factor in the life of 


nation by producing men of the 
possible type, having a 
education, possessing a useful 
but, all, 


moral character and the duties a 


above thoroughly train 


sponsibilities of good citizenship 


will resul 


ood ve! 
> — 


++ 


r 


} 


Universal Military Training 


Complete preparedness implies ca- 


pacity to develop all or any necessary 


part of the man power of the nation 
in time to meet any given emergency, 
and that this can be assured only 


through universal military training.— 
Statement of Col. John McA. Palmer 


hefore Senate Military Committee 





The Division Message Center 
By Captain James O. Green, Infantry 


HE importance of a message ice, persisten 
enter cannot be overestimated accomplish a mi 


ng contril { to evidence of 


oth functioning of a command 
the prompt receipt of 

1 and instructions. 
creat deal of friction and needless 
unication by telephone and 


’ 


is eliminated when the messag throughout 


is cained and deserves the con The office: 


1 
} 


command 
} 4 ; . ] 
‘rience with this important continually 1 


1 


n has broug it several ir failure sl 


ne 

- . ' 
ve should be ecte iua i complete 
p | i 


gh o1 I if ) - a \ rked out 


taff officer and t ughl pared 
ot only with tl 
ind organization 


nember an inst 
lessage center a note for 1 
who was thought to be 


hboring division at the time. The paper 
searched the line from the Bri memoranda, 

front to the Swiss border, cut all mail matter; and 

he courier trails and relay points 1 grams and phone 1 

he finally ran down his man and de- to or emanate fr 

ered his message. It was a costly for which it is « 


ivery, but, as an indication of endur- words, the message cen 


by Col. Gora 








The Division Message Center 


ninistrative organization of a command 


what a telephone central is to a networ! 
of telephone lines 


ORGANIZATIOD 
Division Message Center The fol 
wing organization is suggested for 
livision message center operating dur 
ing peace time at a post or in canton 
t: 1 officer, 1 sergeant major <« 


sergeant, 2 corporals, 5 privates 


| 
The officer is in general charge o 
the message center He should hav: 


a thorough knowledge of staff and lin 


} 


ganization, together with a good 


working knowledge of army paper work 


and the usual channels and routine in 
volved in forwarding the same 
The sergeant major or sergeant 1s 
also in general charge and, in additior 
is especially responsible for the prope: 
recording and distribution of all tel 
I 


grams and pnone messages passin 


through the message center. He is also 
charged with all typing and stencil cut 
ting necessary to the proper distribu 
tion of all bulletins, circulars and 
memoranda emanating from division 
headquarter To do this he must b 
a thoroughly competent typist 

(One corporal iS responsible for t] 
proper recording and distribution of all 
general and special orders, circulars 
bulletins, memoranda, and all War De 
partment publications such as Special 
Regulations, Changes, et: passing 
through the message center 

The second corporal is responsible 
for the proper recording and distribu- 
tion of all routine correspondence and 
paper work passing through the message 
center, and also all phonegrams. 

One private is in charge of the mime 
ograph machine and its operation. He 


ill also be familiar with the various 


files and systems of filing in use 
e can assist in this work 

[wo privates will act as orderli 
unners. They must know the |! 
of all offices within the radius 
message center covered by then 
ilso the quarters and messes « 


commanding officers and chiefs « 


lepartments 

The three privates listed above 

ich understudy one of the not 
missioned officers in the message « 
office. 

The motorcycle couriers must be 
petent to care for and drive their 
chines, must know their routes 
location of the various headq 
thereon, and be familiar with tl 
eral system ol checking and filing 
prepare them for active operation 
should be trained in map readin 

lemorizing routes. 

In case the message center find 


wamped under a peak load aiid 


i 


to take immediate action on all 


communications with the person: 

has at hand, the officer in charge « 
message center, or, in his absen 
senior soldier present, will make 
ition to the adjutant’s off 
ssistance 

he above personnel is suitabl 
for peace-time operations, when 
business hours are from eight t 
hours a day The general schet 
organization and operation, how 
holds good at all times. 

During active operations, or 
circumstances may direct, the above 
ganization may be increased by 
personnel, to assist in the duties di 
nated above, and also by additior 
radio operators, orderlies, couriers 


operators of all types of signal 


paratus, in which case an officer 

















The Division 


gnal Corps is responsible for the 
ition and upkeep of all technical 
paratus. 
comes necessal al 
livision is on the move or 
operation when the division is ad 
ing, for the message center to func 
in two places at the same time. In 
to do. this the personnel must be 
ided into an advance and a reat 
helon 
peace time the advance echelon 
uld consist of the following person 
1 officer, 2 corporals, 3 privates 


torcycle courier and 2 runners ) 


During active operations while an ad 


is in progress the advance eche- 
hould consist of: 1 officer, 1 ser 
- corporals, sufficient privates t 
nish runners, couriers, mounted or 
lies and operators of all types of 
gnaling apparatus. 
Brigade Message Center.—Due to the 
that practically all administrative 
lers, communications, etc., go directly 
the division to the regiment, or 
versa, it is unnecessary to have a 
ge personnel at the brigade message 
*nter 
The following is suggested as a good 
ace-time organization for a brigade 
essage center: 1 officer, 1 noncommis 
med officer, 7 privates 
[he officer may be the A. D. ¢ 
the brigade commander. He is in 
eneral charge of the message center 
nd should have the same general quali- 
fications as the officer in the division 
ige center. The noncommissioned 
ficer is also in general charge and 
addition will handle all orders, 
emoranda, circulars, etc. One of the 
ites will handle all routine matter 
all telegrams, phonegrams, etx 


of the privates will act as runners. 


Message 


[he 
in the offic 
the work it 


he drivers 


ou 


attached to brigade headquarte 


be attached to the mes 
will be available as 
service calls and, in 
form their regular 
for the message cet 


During active ope 
— 


brigade is acting alone, « 


times as circumstanc: 


personnel may be increased in tl 


manner as the division 
| 


An advance eche 


lines as that prescribed 


1? 


tryr 


should be provided for in 


under similar circumst: 


Ti 


Regimental Message 


following organization 
a regimental messagi 


with a division under 


] 


Cc 


tions: 1 officer, 1 sergea 


3 privates. 


‘ec 
( 
sugg 


entel 


nt 


The officer is in charge 


sage center He should be the 


ant in command of th 


’ 
SICT | 
ena 


of Headquarters Company. HH: 


have the same general qualificatix 


g 
the officer in the 
center. 

The sergeant 


of the message center. 


livi 


will be especially charged 


proper recording and dist 


but 


general and special orders, 


bulletins, memoranda, et: 


through the message cente1 


The corporal will be in char 


telegrams and phonegrams, 


routine paper work 
through the office. 
fairly competent typist 


lwo of the private 


He 


which 
shou 
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ners. They will understudy the two 
noncommissioned officers in the office 
and be prepared to take over their 
duties at any time. 

One private will act as motorcycle 
courier. 

An increased personnel and an ad- 
vance echelon should be provided for in 
the regiment in the same manner as 
in the division. 

Battalion and Company Message Cen 
ters—During peace time, due to the 
fact that the amount of paper work 
passing through a battalion or company 
headquarters is very limited, it is un- 
necessary to have any special person 
nel detailed for this duty. The bat- 
talion sergeant major and the company 
clerk will function as such under these 
circumstances. In active operations, 
however, due to the increased impor- 
tance of keeping clear, concise records, 
a full personnel should be detailed for 
these duties at both of the above-men 
tioned headquarters. 

During active operations the follow- 
ing organizations are suggested : 

Battalion.—1 officer (battalion ad 
jutant); 1 N. C. O. (battalion sergeant 
major); 2 privates (runners). 

Company.—1 corporal. Company 
runners will act as runners for the mes- 
sage center. 

The following rules are important 
and should be emphasized to the per- 
sonnel : 

All messages received will be fastened 
in a message book in the order of re- 
ceipt, and the exact time of receiving 
the message will be noted thereon. 

All messengers and couriers will in- 
variably be required to carry all written 
messages or other papers in the left 
breast pocket of the blouse. 

All runners will search for messages 








in this pocket of all killed or wounded 
runners they may encounter. 

In order to be easily distinguished 
under the above circumstances all ru 
ners will wear the arm band or othe: 
distinguishing mark prescribed for suc! 
purpose. 

Receipting, Checking and Filing.—In 
order to function properly and eff 
ciently a message center must be able | 
give at any time, by reference to 
files, sufficient information regarding 
any paper that has passed through 
hands, to locate that paper, or, in case 
ot loss, to place the responsibility f 
that loss. It must also be able to give 
the time of receipt and the time 
sending of each paper and must reduc: 
the time which the paper remains in th: 
message center to a minimum. 

To do this there must be, first, a s\ 
tem of receipting in force which 
counts for every paper passing throug! 
the message center; second, a syste: 
of filing that is simple and offers eas 
access to the material filed; third, 
personnel of well-trained, intellige 
men. 

With regard to the system of receipt 
ing, any system by which every pap 
passing through the message cente: 
receipted for on delivery by the 
thorized person receiving the deliver 
is acceptable. The signed or initialed 
receipt in the hands of the messag: 
center relieves it of all responsibility 
as soon as the paper in question has 
been delivered to the person signing the 
receipt. 

The following system of receipts 
suggested : 

All general and special orders, bul 
letins, circulars, memoranda, telegram 
etc., which are intended for general 
distribution are initialed for on the dis 
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tribution sheet used in their distribu- 
(See Forms A-1 and A-2.) 
All routine matter, telegrams, and 


tion. 


nhone messages which are to go only 

a single office are receipted for on a 
necial receipt form. (See Form B.) 

With regard to filing the following is 
suggested : 

Each paper for general distribution is 
given a serial number, and on the dis 
tribution sheet to be used in its dis 
tribution are marked the serial number 
‘f the paper and a key to the subject 
natter contained therein: as G. O. 
No. 47, Par. 6, Hq. 7th Div., Sept. 7, 
1919 

This information, together with the 
ime received, time sent out and dis 
tribution, is entered in a ledger which 
serves aS a general index to the files. 

The distribution sheets are sent out 

courier with the communications, 
ind after they are initialed they are re- 
turned to the message cetiter, clipped 
to the retained copy of the communica- 
ion and filed according to the serial 
number. 

The same procedure applies to tele- 
grams and phone messages. Each of 
these has its own separate serial num- 
ber series, a separate place of entry in 
the ledger, and a separate file. In gen- 
eral, telegrams and telephone messages 
will not be for general distribution, but 

ill be sent to only a few offices. They 
can therefore be marked for special 
distribution to the offices concerned who 
will receipt for them on Form A-1 or 


rm 
Mort 


rm A-2. This is then clipped to the 
retained copy of the message and filed 
according to the serial number of the 
message. 

On account of the nature of the mat- 
er handled a copy of all routine papers 
passing through 


the message center 
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cannot be kept on file. If any office 
within the division wishes to send rou 
tine papers of particular importance 
and wishes to have the same registered 
at the message center, they will mark 
on the envelope their own serial nu 
This serial 
ber, together with the other necessary 
information, will then be registered at 
the message center; otherwise the com 
munication will be recorded simply as 
part of the routine work. 


ber for that paper nun 


All papers of a routine nature going 
to a single office are entered on a single 
receipt, and this is signed on delivery 
The receipts are then filed chronologi 
cally. A record of the above data is 
also kept in a ledger for each separate 
paper under the following heads 
Date ; Time Received ; Time Sent; Sub 
ject; Initials of Receiver. 

For the purpose of convenience in 
marking and for the sake of neatness 
a rubber stamp similar to the following 
may be used in stamping the retained 
copies and other marked copies of com 
munications : 


7th Division Message Cente: 
To . Date. 
Time Recd. 

Serial No 


For the purpose of receipting and 
checking, each headquarters receiving 


papers through the message center 
should designate three or four officers 
or men who are authorized to receipt 
for communications, and their signa- 
tures should be put on file with the 
message center. Only these men are 
allowed to receipt for communications, 
and one of them should be on duty at 
all times. In case the organization has 
a message center in operation, the men 


authorized to receipt for communica 
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tions should be those in the 


center. 


message 


In case any office wishes to have an 
important communication sent imme 
diately, it can get a priority order on 
the message center by applying to the 
following officers (the succession will 
be in the order named) : Chief of Staff, 
G-3, G-1, G-2, Adjutant, O. C. Message 


(Center 


BRIEFS OF PROCEDURE FOR VARIOUS TYPES 


OF COMMUNICATIONS 


General and Special Orders, Bulletins 
Circulars and Memos., for General Dis- 
tribution.—1. According to the subject 
the distribution is decided upon and 
marked on the first three copies. On 
these three copies are also marked the 
that particular copy, 


serial number, time received and sent 


destination of 


The above stamp is used for this pur- 
pose 

2. The entries are then made in the 
ledger under the following heads: 
Serial Number, Identification, Time Re- 
ceived, Time Sent, Distribution. 

3. Two of the marked copies are then 
sent out, one to the Chief of Staff and 
one to the Adjutant; the remaining 
marked copy is then put on temporary 
file. If the distribution is not correct, 
the Chief of Staff or the Adjutant will 
direct the message center to correct the 
distribution. 

4. A distribution sheet is then pre- 
pared for this particular paper. 

5. Copies of the publication as indi- 
cated on the distribution sheet are then 
placed in the pigeon holes of the organi- 
zations concerned. 

6. These copies, together with their 
distribution sheets, are taken out by the 
runners and couriers and initialed for 


The Division Message Center 


by the persons to whom the communica 
tion is delivered 

7. The couriers and runners ret 
these initialed distribution sheets to 1! 
message center, where they are clipp: 
to the retained copy of the communi 
tion and filed according to the se1 
number of the communication. 

Telegrams and Phone Messag: 
1. These will ordinarily be for spe: 
distribution only, but if sent to m 
than one office will be initialed for 
Form A-1 and Form A-2. 

2. Except as indicated 
same procedure is followed as for ge: 


above. 


eral orders, etc. 

3. The distribution is 
the message for the information 
those receiving it. The office or head 
quarters placed first on the list (color: 
paper) is responsible for complia: 
with the instructions contained in tly 
message. Those receiving copies { 
information (white paper) will be 
sponsible for complying with all call 
made on them by the party responsib! 
for the execution, without further r 
erence to headquarters. 

4. The receipts are clipped to the rc 
tained copy and filed on separate files 
according to the serial number. 

5. A record of all telegrams entering 
the office will be kept in a ledger unde: 
the following heads: Date, Time Re 
ceived, Time Sent, From, To, Identif 
cation, Check. 

6. A check of those telegrams 
ceived which require an answer is kep' 

Telegrams which do not require an 
answer are checked with black ink im 
mediately on receipt. Those requiring 
an answer are checked with colored 
crayon. 

At the end of the day the files of ou 
going telegrams are checked with the 


indicated 
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les, and all telegrams on the files re- 
g an answer which have been an 


rim 
Lili 


wered are checked off with ink. 

Any telegrams of the preceding day 
hich require an answer and which 
ive not been so answered are noted, 
1 an informal memo. to this effect is 
nt to the office responsible for com- 
liance 

\ second check is made the following 

ing, and any telegrams still unan 

ered are noted on an informal memo., 
hich is sent to the Chief of Staff. 
offices 


their 


Outgoing Telegrams.—1. All 
ithin the division should send 
utgoing telegrams through the message 
iter 
2. Sufficient copies are made to send 
ie copy to each office concerned for 
formation, two copies to the telegraph 
fice, one copy for file, and one copy 
ro by mail as confirmation. 
At the end of the day the records 
incoming and outgoing telegrams 
checked up to see that all telegrams 
the previous day requiring an an 
r have been answered. In case this 
not been done an informal memo. 
sent to the office responsible for the 
swer, requesting information as to 
hen an answer may be expected. [1 
se an answer has not been made by 
following morning a memo. to that 
ffect is put on the Chief of Staff’s 
lesk 
Phonegrams.—1. These are messages 
hich are phoned to the various or 
nizations by the message center. 
2. The distribution is indicated on the 
ttom of the original 
3. The 


hones the message to the various or- 


message 


message center operator 


ganizations indicated on the message, 
akes the initials of the man receiving 


he message, and enters them on the 


original message on the line indicatir 
the organization on the distribution li 
4. This receipted copy is then filed 
Routine Papers—1. The papers go 
ing to any single office are gathered t 
gether and listed on a singk 
Form B. 
2. Entry each 


for separate 


prece 

a ledger under the followin 

Date, 

Sent, From, To, 
3. The 


out to the various offices, receipted fo 


made in 


heads: Time Received, Ti 
Identification 
routine matter is then sé 


: | 
ar filed chi 


and the receipts 
cally. 
Distribution 


Sheet and 


Forms The three forms foll 
the forms mentioned prev 

notes and are the forms us 
purpose of distribution and 
a division message cente1 


sheets can be easily prepare 


brigades and regiments 

For general distribution 
two separate sheets, ne 
staff departments and 
tz p en 


enough to the mes 


covered by runner 
covering line units 
by courier, 

The serial number blank is fill 
on the distribution sheet for the 
pose of recording and filing. The 
ject blank is filled out so that the unit 
may check readily on delivery 
\ covers all 
A plus the bi 


divisional 


Distribution 
partments; B covers 
gades, regiments and 
In case it is desired to send communi 


cations to the unit commanders onl 
they may be sent Distribution B less A 
Distribution C covers B plus all unit 


down to and including the battalion 


covers C and all units down 
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cluding companies and separate de 
tachments. 

It will be noted that on the distribu 
tion sheets shown some of the staff 
departments and some of the line units 
ordinarily with a division are missing. 
This is because these line units and 
staff departments are not at present 
with the division. When they again 
become present for duty their names 
will be added to the distribution sheet 
A file of all publications is kept for 
these offices pending the time when the 
will return to the division. 

Message Center as an Information 
Bureau.—In addition to its other func 
tions the message center will be able 
to act as an information bureau. It 
can give the location of the various 
headquarters and offices and where the 
various chiefs of departments and 
senior officers may be located. In case 
such officers are expecting a call, they 
should leave with the message center 
the place where they may be found. 

Also the corporal in charge of G. O.s, 
memos., etc., will keep on file close at 
hand a memorandum with the dates and 
places of occurrence of the various en- 
tertainments and events which are to 
take place during the week. 

Anyone having any information of 
this nature which they wish to make 
available will give the necessary infor 
mation to the message center so that it 
may be used. 

As an example a slip may be handed 
into the message center similar to the 
following : 

“There will be a polo game at 2 p. m. 


this afternoon on Ft. Riley Field No. 2 
between the Camp Funston Team and 
the Ft. Riley Team. Motor ambulance, 
will start from the Hostess House 
Camp Funston, at 1 p. m. for the field 
and will make stops en route.” 

Telephone exchanges are directed 
place all calls for Headquarters Stat 
Officers at the message center when t! 
office required does not answer. 

The forms referred to in the body « 
the text are omitted, as they would r 
quire too much space to reproduce 
They are described briefly below: 

Form A-1 is a staff distribution shee: 
containing a heading which shows t! 
serial number and a brief descriptio 
of the communication to be delivered 
The body of the form shows the dis 
tribution and the designation of t! 
offices to which the communication is t 
be delivered. 

Form A-2 is an organization distribu 
tion sheet similar to Form A-1, contain 
ing in the body the names of several 
organizations. 

Form B is a unit distribution sheet 
on which all the communications des 
tined for a unit on one delivery ar 
entered. In the body the several con 
munications are briefly described, from 
whom they come, and to whom the; 
are addressed. At the bottom a spac¢ 
is provided for the signature of the 
person at the unit headquarters who is 
authorized to receive the communication 
which also shows the date and time of 
receipt—THE Eptror. 
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Trench Artillery Support for Infantry 
By Major Chas. W. Elliott, Infantry 


FFICERS of the United States 

Army who served during the 

World War in the various units 
of the trench artillery have observed 
with a very deep feeling of disappoint- 
nent the disposition on the part of the 
powers that be to abandon further de- 
velopment or organization of this in- 
teresting and valuable arm. 

\t the time of the entry of America 
into the great conflict our army had 
neither experience nor knowledge of 
the trench mortar and its use in mod- 
rn warfare. 
yyment of this arm in the furces of our 


The very general devel- 


llies prompted us to provide for the 
rganization of trench mortar units and 
ich organization was naturally mod- 
elled on the British and French plans. 
Provisional tables of organization called 
one battery of medium trench mor- 
tars for each division, the battery form- 


ing an additional unit in the Field Ar- 
1] 


tillery Brigade. This battery consisted 

first of three officers and 181 men 
ind the armament of twelve mortars, to 
be horsedrawn. Later the personnel 
vas altered to 5 officers and 163 men. 
For each corps a battalion of heavy 
mortars (240 mm.) was provided for 
is corps trench artillery. 

There being no mortars or mortar 
equipment on hand in the United States 
for these organizations and only a 

igue knowledge of the necessities and 
requirements in the way of such equip- 
ment, the batteries were at first organ- 
ized and sent across with the expecta- 
tion that they would be trained and 
equipped under the supervision and with 


the advice and assistance of the Brit 
ish and French. The Ist Trench Mor 
tar Battery was organized from Coast 
Artillery troops, the 2d from Infantry 
and most of the others from the Field 
Artillery. The heavy battalions were 
generally formed from and officered by 
the Coast Artillery service 

The Ist and 2d Batteries, units of 
the Ist and 2d Divisions, were among 
the first to arrive abroad and received 
their preliminary training at the Field 
Artillery School at Le Valdahon under 
French officer instructors. Before go 
ing to the front they were equipped 
with the French 58-2 model trench mor 
tar, horsedrawn. Other divisional bat 
teries which arrived in France early in 
the game were the 117th, 101st, 116th 
and 107th. 


most part at Coetquidan, also 


' 


These were trained for the 
under 
French instructors. 

The establishment of a trench morta 
school for American units and officers 
\ selected 
number of officers was gathered in th 
fall of 1917 at 
French then maintained a sort of trench 


received early consideration 
sourges, where th¢ 
artillery center. Upon the completion 
of their course there these officers wer: 
passed through the British trench mor 
tar school near Amiens or sent to tl 

front for observation tours with Brit 
ish and French units. Early in 1918 
the Army Trench Artillery School wa 
organized at Langres as an_ inte 


rral 


g 
part of the great American military 
school system there. It was located in 
the old Fort de la Bonnelle about 1 

miles outside the city of Langres. Her: 
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from the most modest beginnings there 
was developed an elaborate trench mor- 
tar school. Progressive and standard- 
ized courses of instruction were pro- 
vided for both officers and enlisted men, 
and later for whole units as such. 

To this school practically all officers 
assigned to trench artillery organiza- 
tions in the A. E. F. were eventually 
sent. The courses for officers varied 
between four and seven wecks, each suc- 
ceeding course being lengthened and 
elaborated as experience and knowledge 
of the work increased. The instruc- 
tors were for the most part distin- 
guished graduates of the earlier classes, 
although two brilliant and experienced 
French officers, Lieutenants Blaise and 
LaFon, were continued as members of 
the staff. In addition to the regular 
courses a system of “refresher courses” 
was instituted, and former graduates 
were brought back from the front from 
time to time in order that the schools 
might have the benefit of their expe- 
riences and they themselves carry back 
to the front the latest developments in 
the theoretical knowledge of their arm 
as developed at the training center. 

In September, 1918, the Trench Ar 
tillery Center, A. E. F., was established 
at Vitrey-Vernois, 20 miles east of 
Langes. The personnel and equipment 
of the school was transferred to Vitrey, 
and plans were made for the develop- 
ment of the center on a large scale. 
The French trench artillery center at 
Bar-sur Seine, with its garrison of 20,- 
000 men, huge repair shops, equipment 
stores and elaborate facilities for train- 
ing and instruction, was taken as the 
ultimate goal of achievement. The 
esprit in the American trench artillery 
was very high, and our knowledge of 
the possibilities and potentialities of our 
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arm increased rapidly in consequenc: 
of enthusiastic experimental work an‘ 
study at the center. Graduates of th 
center and the old school at Langres 
were assigned as trench artillery off 
cers with the artillery headquarters of 
each corps, in the hope of bringing | 

the attention of the higher command thx 
desirability of a more extensive a: 

the proper tactical use of the batterie 

When the armistice came, most of th: 
problems which had faced the trenc! 
artillery in its efforts to convince the 
service of its usefulness had been pra: 

tically solved. 

The importance and value of 
medium and heavy trench mortar as ai 
effective weapon in stationary or trencl 
warfare was first recognized by th 
Germans. Their minenwerfers aj 
peared in the trenches early in the war 
and both French and British at once 
adopted the idea and proceeded to 
velop this form of weapon. Neithe: 
of the latter made any serious attemp' 
however, to render the trench mortar 
mobile in character. It was considered 
primarily as a weapon designed to 
throw a bomb filled with a high e» 
plosive from one trench to another 
short distance away. The Germans 
recognized the possibility of using thei 
mortars in open or semi-open fighting 
and their minenwerfers were equipped 
with wheeled platforms for rapid trans 
portation. Moreover, their mortars 
were usually provided with a recoil sys- 
tem, and the bores were rifled. In th 
open fighting during the spring and 
summer of 1918 the Germans used 
minenwerfers extensively in the field 
accompanying the infantry in its ad 
vance and firing effectively on strong 
points, machine-gun emplacements and 
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al defenses which held up the ad- 
nce of the foot troops. 
Realizing that the war must be won 
entually in the open, the American 
ench artillery early attacked the prob- 
lem of making our mortars mobile. In 
cutting of barbed wire, the reduc- 
of machine-gun 
the 


nests and pill 


boxes, and in bombardment of 
rongly held villages where a close ap- 
ich is possible, the trench mortar 
ssesses a tremendous effectiveness 
he bombs have enormous explosive 
irges, their manufacture is both sim- 
and cheap, and their power against 
personnel within their range is equal to 
that of the 
The cone of fire of the latter 
is such that 45 per cent of the 
metal fragments goes directly into the 
The weight of the 6-inch 


trench mortar is only 10 per cent of 


5 per cent of 6-inch 


owitzer. 


rround 


hat of the 6-inch howitzer, and its cost 
fire is 5 per cent of that of its rival 

[he metal of its bomb is distributed far 
re efficiently than that of the 
ywitzer shell. 

Our study of the trench artillery had 

its ultimate purpose the develop- 
rent of an improved and effective ac- 
ompanying piece for the infantry. It 
common knowledge that throughout 
1e war the infantry was accustomed 
complain that their advance was too 
swift for their accompanying artillery. 
hey were held up by machine-gun de- 
fenses and compelled to pay heavily in 
sualties because of what they, rightly 
wrongly, considered insufficient ar- 
tillery support. 

\ gun was required which could ad- 
ince close enough to the infantry to 
naintain and 
it the same time powerful enough to 


intimate liaison with it 


successfully clear the way for the in- 


fantry when held up by strong point 


or machine-gun nests which could be 
only indefinitely located. The 
of the demand required a 

somewhat similar to the trench 
tar, but without its immobility. Tl 


nature 
W eapr mn 


mo 


37-mm. gun was good, but its shell 
small that a direct hit was usually ne 
essary and the target was generally wu 
seen or only guessed at. The heavy 
bombs of the trench mortar, whose tre 
mendous explosions destroyed all life 
for many feet in every direction fro 
the point of contact, provided the solu 
tion. But no trench mortar existed 
the allied armies which could be consid 
ered sufficiently mobile for such use 
The Trench Artillery Center at Vit 
rey set out to develop such a weapon 
The result was the mobile 6-inch New 
ton trench mortar. Experiments and 
field maneuvers at Vitrey proved con 
clusively that this gun retained all of 
its power and advantages as a trench 
mortar and at the same time was mor: 
It is pos 
sible with this mortar to deliver to the 
enemy lines 1,000 pounds of metal in 
five 


mobile than a machine qun! 


the 
weight to be transported in the accom 
plishment of the task is only 37 per cent 
of that of the next most mobile gun, 
the 75-mm. field piece. 


minutes of time, and 


OTOS 
PT 


The sheaf of 
fragments obtained is more efficient, due 
to the high angle of fire, than that of 
any but a mortar type of gun 

The mobile 6-inch Newton was de 
signed especially for the support of ad 
vancing infantry and for harassing fir: 
as a roving gun without altering its 
original effectiveness as a trench weapon 
of the highest type. 

Briefly the mortar may be described 
as follows: It is of 


the 6-inch 


course a 


Newte 


modi 


fication of n trench 
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mortar, and with its additional equip- 
ment it is equally adaptable for use in 
stationary or mobile fighting, 

The mortar is made of one piece of 
steel and has a smooth bore of 6 inches. 
The bed consists of a cast steel block 
which was secured to a wooden base by 
a boss on the under side of the block 
and by bolts. The block is bored out on 
the upper side to form a socket for the 
reception of the rounded end of the 
barrel. Elevating and traversing guys 
are bolted to the rear end, right and 
left upper sides, respectively, of the bed. 

The modified bed, model of 1918, is 
made up by reinforcing the regular bed 
with a steel plate, adding a main spade 
and two lateral spades and providing 
it with brackets for holding the barrel 
in transportation. Using the model 
1918 bed the mortar may be placed on 
any level piece of firm soil and fired 
with all charges and at all angles of 
elevation from 45 to 75 degrees. 

For rapid transportation over terrain 
impracticable for motor or horsedrawn 
transport a hand cart was provided, con- 
sisting of a steel and wooden frame 
mounted on ball-bearing motorcycle 
wheels with pneumatic tires. The cart 
is drawn by a wooden tongue which is 
attached to the axles and the wooden 
frame. A prolong is attached to the 


frame so that the cart may be handled 
by any number of men if necessary 
The carts are interchangeable for carry. 
ing either the mortar or the ammunition 
chests, and the complete load may be 
hauled by four men on roads or by six 
men across country. The ammunition 
chest carries eight bombs, and the 
weight of the cart complete with mortar 
and equipment is 688 pounds, or, when 
used as a caisson with the chest of eight 
bombs, 675 pounds. 

It is appreciated that in open warfare 
it will be necessary for trench mortar 
units to get into position quickly and 
often to get out as hastily before the 
enemy can summon to his aid the ef- 
fective fire of his own artillery. The 
light hand-carts permit of reaching the 
position desired quickly and of leaving 
it with equal promptitude, and the char 
acter of the new steel bed makes it po: 
sible to get the mortars into actio 
without the delay formerly necessar 
because of the bed and platform 
be laid. 

A battery of twelve guns with twel\ 
caissons, each carrying eight rounds of 
ammunition, has therefore a bomb sup- 
ply at any time of 96 rounds. Ordi- 
narily only six guns would be used on 
any one objective, the crews of the re- 
maining six being employed in bring 
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g up additional ammunition from the 
nearest point to which the motor trucks 
attached to the battery could approach. 
In trench warfare it is usually possible 
‘or these trucks to come up to within 
2 kilometers of the position, in open 

field fighting often much nearer. 

The three outstanding objections or- 
jinarily advanced against the use of 
trench artillery are: The difficulty of 
maintaining an adequate supply of am- 
munition, the lack of accuracy in the 
fire except after prolonged trial fire, 
and the impossibility of concealment of 
the mortar position from the enemy ar- 
tillery fire because of the short range. 
The first objection is met by the com- 
bined use of the motor trucks and the 
The cen- 
ter at Vitrey and the school at Langres 
demonstrated conclusively that, with 
well-trained crews and experienced bat- 
tery officers, excellent shooting can be 


quickly moving hand-carts. 


done even at indefinite targets and un- 


unfavorable conditions. 


The mobility of the mortars, due to the 
modified base and the use of the hand- 
carts, has reduced to a minimum the 
danger of heavy casualties from enemy 
artillery fire. As soon as it becomes 
evident that this fire is becoming ac- 
curate the mortars can be quickly dis- 
mounted and the position abandoned for 
another previously located some dis- 
tance away by an officer charged with 
that duty. The latter has of course 
previously ascertained the ranges from 
the new position, and firing can be im- 
mediately resumed. Positions offering 
defilade or partial concealment are de- 
sirable and usually obtainable. The in- 
‘antry which the mortars are supporting 
will naturally occupy such positions 
whenever they can, and the batteries can 
follow the line of advance of the foot 


er the most 


troops, taking advantage of the 
terrain. 


Samec 


In a memorandum submitted shortly 
before the armistice by the Director of 
the Trench Artillery Center to a board 
of officers convened to consider the fu 
ture development of trench artillery, 
Colonel Williford wrote : 


As the direct-fire gun is the prope: 
weapon for flat, open country, so is the 
trench mortar the weapon for rugged 
and wooded country. The original 
definition of the trench mortar might 
be changed so as to say that a trench 
mortar is a gun designed to throw a 
bomb containing a large explosive 
charge from a position with high-angle 
defilade against a target similarly defi 
laded. The tactics of an army are de 
termined by the terrain in which it is 
operating, and so is the range of the 
weapons employed. A flat, open coun 
try is adaptable for the quick move 
ments of large bodies of troops. The 
ground gives little aid for resistance 
A mountainous country gives the great 
est aid to resistance, but does not per- 
mit large troop movements and there 
fore is not the place where decisive 
battles are fought. The most stubborn 
resistance of the enemy is to be over 
come in country of moderate roughnes: 
Tactical necessity demands that the 
fighting take place from ridge to ridge 
so that the main strength of the armie: 
will be behind the opposing ridges. A 
gun which is to use indirect fire must 
have as a minimum range that which 
will enable it to take cover behind one 
ridge and to fire upon targets over the 
next ridge. In most countries of mod 
erate rugosity the distance between 
ridges averages one mile to a mile and 
a half. Thirty-five hundred yards may 
therefore be taken as the minimum 
range the mobile mortar must have in 
order to take part in the greatest num 
ber of actions. For trench artillery to 
be of the greatest use in support of in 
fantry it must be capable of going prac 
tically anywhere that infantry can go 
and at the same speed as the infantry 
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The mobile 6-inch Newton mortar as 
finally developed at the Trench Artillery 
Center met all the above requirements 
with the exception of the range. It was 
confidently believed that the desired in- 
crease in range could be easily effected 
by resorting to one or more of the fol- 
lowing expedients : 

1. By wire winding the barrel so that 
it would stand greater pressures. 

2. By improving the ballistic coeffi- 
cient of the bomb. 

3. By using a more progressive pow- 
der or by using the powder more effi- 
ciently. 

4. By reducing the weight of the 
bomb. 

That trench artillery has its place in 
any scheme for army organization in 
the future is the earnest belief of all 
those who have been concerned with 
its development in our service. It is a 
special branch, neither infantry, field 
artillery nor heavy artillery. It tres- 
passes upon the domain of none of 
these arms. It should be in the future 
the chief aid to the attacking infantry, 


leaving the field and heavy artillery fire 
for counter battery work, for neutral 
izing fire, and for harassing the enem 
reserves. 

It is interesting to consider the p 
sibilities of the mobile trench mort; 
in a campaign in a country like Mexic 
Here in the jungles or closely woode 
country of the south it can be carried 
close to the enemy’s lines, and the tr 
mendous moral effect on the personne! 
of an enemy none too highly disciplined 
is of great importance. In _ fighting 
with semicivilized peoples or savages it 
mobility and destructive effect make i 
peculiarly effective. Had there been at 
3ud Dajo one 6-inch trench mortar an 
100 bombs available for use against th 
cotta, not one infantryman need | 
lost his life. From a distance of 1,20 
yards the Moro defenses on the moun 
tain top could have been demolished 
and anyone who has ever seen a trenc! 
mortar barrage will believe that 
dazed survivors would have had lit 
stomach for further resistance. 
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A Study in Troop Frontage 
By Colonel J. N. Greely, Field Artillery 
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he following extracts are taken from 


“A Study in Troop Frontage,” nox 


urse of publication as a monograph prepared by the Historical Branch, 


w Plans Division, General Staff. 


It ts believed that they will be of interest 


readers of the INFANTRY JOURNAL who may not be included in the official 


listribution of the monograph. 


The study was initiated by a request from the Army Service Schools at Fort 
cavenworth for data as to the number of men per yard of front employed in 


American, British and French armies under varying circumstances. 


The mon 


raph includes a bibliography and references to authorities consulted which are 


f especial interest only to the student engaged in research 


included in the extracts published here. 


These are not 
Due to the request which initiated the 


study, the monograph includes paragraphs on British and French practices, whose 


principal value lies in the basis for comparison that they afford. 


included here. 


ntroduction—The war with Ger- 
iny showed the same essential char- 
icteristics as previous wars, There is a 
possibility that the degeneration of the 
war on the western front into trench 
warfare was not inevitable, and that 
the whole war might have been fought 
t as an open-warfare problem. How- 
r, by the late fall of 1914 the west- 
had stabilized and trench 
rfare was developing. this 
time, the outstanding feature of the 
war, and which continued to be a gov- 
cerning one, was the existence of a con- 
western battle front, necessi- 
tating frontal attacks. This factor re- 
stricted the art of maneuver to the 
assing of troops on various parts of 
the front. For this reason a study of 
the strength in which various parts of 
the front were held or attacked is not 
only interesting from a historical view- 
point, but valuable in deducing sound 
practices for future use. 


Even an estimation of the number 


rn front 
From 


tinuous 


These 


are 


of troops to the yard in battle is at 
tended with considerable difficulty and 
a good deal of uncertainty, The 
sources of information available are so 
incomplete and liable to error that to 
base any general conclusions on facts 
drawn from them in individual in 
stances would be dangerous, and might 
be misleading. There are, at present 


available documents sufficiently well 
authenticated to guarantee obtaining 
approximately correct figures for the 
practice of the employment of Ameri 
How 


the mo 


in France. ever, it 
be that 


reliable of these do not 


can troops 


must realized even 


invariably pre 
Men 


get lost or skulk, and are not actually 


sent the facts as they existed 


present on the battle line as active rifle 
men, although they may be carried a: 
present for duty on division returns 
As for publications pertaining to armie 
other than the American Army, they 
must be reviewed with considerable dis 
trust. It was perfectly natural that 


i9 
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during the war both French and British 
military authorities should keep secret 
the real strength and disposition of 
forces, As instancing the difficulty of 
obtaining facts, it may be noted that the 
only available figures on the organiza- 
tion of British divisions place the in- 
fantry rifle strength at approximately 
12,000 rifles in twelve battalions. The 
only document indicating that the 
actual organization had fallen below 
this strength is a cablegram from Gen- 
eral Pershing in January, 1918, which 
indicates a contemplated reduction of 
British divisions from twelve to nine 
battalions. However, it is a fact, at- 
tested to by American officers serving 
with the British, that this reduction was 
actually made by the early spring of 
1918, before the German offensive of 
March 21, 1918, and that even the nine 
remaining battalions were seldom main- 
tained at full strength. During the 
campaign of 1918, when the 27th and 
30th Divisions of the Second Corps 
were considerably under strength, it 
was estimated that each one of these 
divisions had an effective rifle strength 
twice that of the normal British divi- 
sion with which they were operating. 
Tt is, nevertheless, believed that, from 
a general study of conditions existing 
and the disposition of forces taken to 
meet these conditions, approximate 
figures can be obtained and valuable les- 
sons learned, 

Bases for Computation—In a study 
involving comparisons in such a large 
field as the war with Germany offers, a 
basis of comparison must be imme- 
diately established and consistently ad- 
hered to, in order to avoid confusion in 
the mind of the student and consequent 


lack of clearness. For the purpose o{ 
this study 100 yards is taken as the 
frontage unit, and the strength is ex. 
pressed in the number of infantry rifles 

The choice of hundreds of yards in 
stead of kilometers is unimportant 
The yard is our national, and tradition 
ally our military unit. It was used 
throughout the war by the British, 
While the A. E. F. in France used the 
French unit as convenient, the units arc 
easily convertible. (100 yards equal 
91.44 meters; roughly, 1/11 of a kilo. 
meter.) The number 100 in yards is 
taken to obviate the use of decimals in 
number of rifles per unit of front. In this 
connection it should be noted that the 
width of front given in the following 
paragraphs is measured from the actual 
front line as it appears on operation 
maps. Following in general the eccen 
tricities of that line, it may vary there 
fore very greatly from the width of the 
zone in which the unit concerned is em 
ployed, the width of the zone being 
normally measured at right angles to 
the direction of expected attack o 
resistance. 

The choice of the infantry rifle as the 
unit of strength is not so easily jus- 
tified. The proportion of tanks, air. 
planes, special weapons, and above all, 
artillery, entered largely into the 
strength in which fronts were held or 
attacked. However, principal authori- 
ties agree on the supreme importance 
of the rifle and the fact that the rifle 
strength is a true index of effective 
man power, Accepting rifle strength a: 
an index, it must be consistently arrived 
at. Here it is taken as infantry rifles 
in divisions which are in the front line 
as units and dispose wholly of their 
infantry. The division is the unit uni 
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ersally used in computing strength. It 
is the responsible unit in both attack 
and defense, combining, as it does, all 
major arms except the Air Service, 


and if employed as a complete division 


must have at its disposition all infantry 
rifles. The infantry rifles only are in- 
cluded in computing frontage strength. 
[he regiments of divisional engineers 
are powerful organizations, armed with 
They were frequently used 
as infantry, However, such use is not 
contemplated in the organization of 
divisions, nor was it invariable or even 
ustomary. The British division had a 
similar powerful engineer organization. 
[he French, however, allowed the divi- 
sion only the engineers necessary for 
purely engineering work. To include 
the engineers in figuring frontage 
strength would complicate, without in- 
creasing the values of, the figures ar- 
rived at. The American infantry rifle 
strength, as included in the four in- 


the rifle. 


fantry regiments of the division, is 
13,568. This includes the automatic 
rifle strength, but excludes the machine- 
gun strength, An effort made 
throughout to keep divisions up to 
strength by replacements, and they can 
be accepted as being at approximately 
full strength, except where otherwise 
noted. At the beginning of the war the 
British infantry division, with a total 
of some 18,000, was considered to dis- 
pose of 11,676 infantry rifles. It is 
impossible from the facts at hand to 
determine exactly how this strength 
varied during the war, but in January, 
1918, it had apparently dropped to 
something like 9,000. Following heavy 
losses in the German offensives of 
March 21 and April 11, 1918, this 
strength was undoubtedly further re- 


was 


duced and by the summer of 1918 can 
be taken as approximately 6,000. A 
normal 1914, 
included 4 infantry regiments of 12 
battalions, with 1,000 infantry rifles to 
the battalion. 


French division, in 


This organization was 
also modified during the war, and at 
the time of the American entry in fore: 
in 1918 the normal French infantry 
division included 1 infantry brigade of 
3 regiments and had an infantry rifle 
strength of 6,880, exclusive of the 
machine-gun companies. The reduction 
in rifle strength in the division would 
naturally be gradual. It was recog 
nized and accepted as inevitable, how 
ever, by the change in organization 
made in 1916, after great losses had 
been suffered at Verdun, but before the 
battle on the Somme. The strength of 
infantry in French infantry divisions is 
May, 
1918, as being one-half that of the in 
fantry strength in an American diy 
This 
rifle strength of a French division fron 
that date approximately 6,750. 

With the factors of 
unit of front established, there remains 


given by General Pershing in 


sion. would make the infantry 


strength and 


necessary a classification of various 
types of front in order to study the 
strength in which they were held or 
attacked. 


open warfare through the stilted form 


In a war which passed from 


of trench fighting and approached abso 
lutely open warfare again in the days 
preceding the armistice, types run into 
one another. 
types is therefore 


into four 
These 
types are: (a) The quiet front; (>) 
the active front; (c) the front of a 
major operation on a stabilized line ; (d) 


The division 
arbitrary. 


the front in open warfare. This classif- 
cation is more natural in the character of 
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the war after the American entry than 
in the trench warfare which preceded 
it. However, the last year of the war 
is the most fruitful part for the pur 
poses of this study. From the German 
offensive of March 21, 1918, the part 
played by the man with the rifle on the 
western front became increasingly im 
portant. In spite of the immense num- 
ber of participants and casualties at 
the 
operations were in principle a conflict 


Verdun and on Somme, these 


of material resources, artillery, am- 


munition and trench mechanisms and 
were not essentially based on the rifle 
strength by the yard. 

(a) A quiet front is taken as one on 
which the character of the ground or 
the disposition of forces renders it un 
likely that a major operation will de 
velop. (b) An active front is taken as 
one on which active major operations 
have recently occurred, or on which 
they can be expected soon to occur. 
(c) The front of a major operation on 
a stabilized line is 


one on which a 


major operation on such ~-a line is 
actually in progress and is restricted to 
the center of attack or defense in which 


(d) The 


lront in open warfare is one on which 


participation is complete. 
action is concerned with an enemy in 
the open and not with a continuous line 
held by or against the enemy, 

General Discussion of Formations. 
Before citing instances from which to 
draw frontage strength, it is interest- 


ing to note in general formations 


adopted in attack and defense and in 
particular those adopted by American 
divisions. It must not, however, be 
forgotten that whatever the formation, 


a division must be considered to engage 
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on its front its entire rifle stre: 


g 
present within the division. 
lhe 


1914 may be accepted as not abnormal 


French formation for attack j 


Briefly, it employed depth with onl, 
the necessary troops deployed. On the 
defensive an attempt to preserve dept! 
was evident in the organization of pos 
tions into trench systems in the earlier 
years of trench warfare. An even dis 
tribution in depth, however, was sacr 
ficed to the desirability of utilizing th 
shelter afforded by trenches for th 


protection of all troops, This tende 


toward a dense occupation of trenches 
which was emphasized at points oi 
tactical importance. These methods 


proved too costly at Verdun and on th 
Somme and were abandoned in favor 
of very deep formations to conserve 
man power and to give elasticity to t! 
defense. In attack, depth formati 

No 


is known of 


were habitual. authenticated 


stance deliberate use 


mass formations. Periodic reports 
press of all nations of 
attacks in mass probably record hone: 
delusions. The impression of powe: 
received on the front of a battalio 
advancing in an attack maneuver 1s tr 
mendous, even though the battalion } 
organized than 600 


The human mind in such cases 


the enemy 


more yards 
depth. 
tends to associate mass with power. 
A depth formation was habitually 
used by American divisions. The exact 
formation, however, depended on the 
physical and military aspect of th 
front and the established practice in the 
division in question. One experienced 
division held or attacked with brigades 
abreast, regiments abreast, battalions 1 
Anothet 


sometini 


depth, as a normal formation. 


varied its formations and 
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NORTH EDGE OF BELLEAU WOODS, WHERE THE SECOND DIVISION PUT THE GERMAN GUARDS 
TO ROUT. 
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ttacked with brigades in depth, At 
mes on very quiet fronts divisions 


were compelled to hold with reduced 


th. 
Occupation Outet 


it—On August 19, 1918, the 5th 


American of a 


Division held a front of about 325 hun- 


ired yards in the St. Die Sector. Its 
nfantry rifle strength on this date was 


‘bout 12,800. The frontage strength 


per hundred yards was therefore about 


7 infantry rifles. The St. Die Sector 
is in the heart of the Vosges Moun- 
ins, whose physical characteristics 
vere unfavorable to major operations. 
\t this period major operations were 
in progress or contemplated from the 
Moselle to the sea, and quiet fronts 
would naturally be lightly held. 
On July 26, 1918, the 77th Division 
held a front of about 185 hundred 
ls in the Baccarat Sector. Its in- 
fantry rifle strength on this date was 
about 12,800. The frontage strength 
per hundred yards would therefore be 
about 69 infantry rifles. The Baccarat 
Sector, while in the western Vosges, 
might be involved in any major opera- 
tion on the favorable ground around 
At this date, however, major 


operations were in progress much far- 


Nancy, 


ther west. 

On August 23, 1918, the 89th Divi- 
sion held a front of about 175 hundred 
yards in the Lucey Sector. Its infan- 
try rifle strength on this date was about 
12,000. The 
hundred 


strength per 
therefore be 

The Lucey 
Sector was in the Woevre, where the 
front had been inactive for years, and 
the thickening of the line for the St. 
Mihiel operations was delayed beyond 


frontage 
would 
about 68 infantry rifles. 


yards 


this date to secure the effe 
prise. 

On August 24, 1918, the 29th Divi 
sion held a front of about 155 hundred 
yards east of Belfort. Its infant: 
rifle strength on this date was about 
12,800. The frontage strength per hun 
dred yards would therefore be about 83 
While major opera 


tions would be possible through the Bel 


infantry rifles 


fort gap, the need for troops in the 
battle raging in the north assured that 
this would remain a quiet sector 

The average frontage strength in the 
four instances given is, for every hun 
dred yards, 64 infantry rifles. This can 
be taken as approximating the normal 
Figures drawn from other instances 
might materially modify the average 
given, but the instances cited are be 
lieved to be normal, while many othe: 
occupations which might have been 
cited might be abnormal and based on 
convenience. Tor example, on August 
16, 1918, the Ist Division held a front 
of about 115 hundred yards, in the 
Saizerais Sector. Its 
strength on this date was about 13,000 


infantry rifle 


The frontage strength per hundred yards 
would therefore be 113 infantry rifles 
The division held nearly twice as pow 
erfully as the 89th Division on its 
immediate left. No reason is appat 
ent for this condition other than con- 
venience. The division held this secto! 
for only a few weeks between two 
major operations, and it was convenient 
to have it take over the exact sector of 
the weaker French division it relieved 

American Occupation of an Activ 
Front.—On June 4, 1918, the Ist Div: 
sion held a front of about 76 hundred 


yards in the Cantingy Sector. Its in 
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fantry rifle strength on this date was 
about 13,000. The frontage strength 
per hundred yards would therefore be 
bout 171 infantry rifles. At this date 
a German major offensive was immi- 
nently expected on this front, and the 
rtillery preparation for the German 
offensive from Montdidier to Noyon on 
lune 9, 1918, actually included this 
front. 

On August 16, 1918, the 3d Corps 
held a front of about 120 hundred 
yards at Fismes on the Vesle, It had 
in line the 28th and 77th Divisions with 
an infantry rifle strength of approxi- 
mately 21,000. The frontage strength 
per hundred yards would therefore be 
about 175 infantry rifles. The advance 
to the Vesle had just been completed, 
nd this front was held against possible 
trong reaction and preliminary to an 

ifensive from the Vesle. 

On September 21, 1918, the 78th 
Jivision held a front of about 76 hun- 
dred yards northeast of Thiaucourt. 
‘ts infantry rifle strength on this date 
was about 12,300, The frontage 
trength per hundred yards would be 
«bout 162 infantry rifles. The division 
had relieved the 2d and 5th Divisions 
fter the St. Mihiel operation and was 
Lolding the front against possible 
-trong reaction. 

The average frontage strength per 
hundred yards in the instances given, 
covering four divisions, was 171 infan- 
iry rifles. This can be accepted as ap- 
»roximating the normal. There were 
not many cases of the occupation of an 
ictive front by American divisions ex- 
cept when engaged in major operations, 

American Participation in a Major 
Operation.—On July 18, 1918, the Ist 
Division attacked on a front of about 


29 hundred yards south of Soissons 
Its infantry rifle strength on this date 
was approximately 13,500. The front 
age strength per hundred yards would 
be about 465 infantry rifles. 

On September 12, 1918, the 5th Divi 
sion attacked on a front of about 25 
hundred yards in the St. Mihiel opera 
tion. Its infantry rifle strength on this 
date was approximately 12,900. The 
frontage strength per hundred yard: 
would be about 516 infantry rifles 
It should be noted here that this 
is the greatest strength that will 
appear in this study. The following 
conditions appear to have produced it 
The division was attacking throug 
comparatively open ground in the cen 
ter of the main attack of the Firs 
Army. This explains why its strengi! 
per unit of front is the maximum | 
the Army, approximately equaled }y 
the 2d and 42d Divisions, which at 
tacked under similar circumstances, but 
greater than that of the 89th, also a 
center division but facing a solid mass 
of woods, where progress should be 
slower and the need of original impulse 
consequently less. Success in this 
operation was of prime importance, ani 
the First Army had ample reserve diy 
sions which could have been used t 
thicken the line if necessary. It, there 


of front shown by the 5th Division wa: 
the greatest economically desirable in 3 
major operation. The instance cam 
however, be fairly cited in arriving a 
the frontage strength in a major opera 
tion, as only center divisions are wholly 
committed to the operation as such. 
Against this figure should be noted, 
however, the frontage strength on the 
whole front of the southern St. Mihie! 
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attack. The Ist and 4th Corps, with 
eyen divisions in line, had about 89,000 
infantry rifles on a front of about 380 
hundred yards. The frontage strength 
per hundred yards would be about 235 
infantry rifles over the whole front of 
these two corps. 

On September 26, 1918, the 5th 
Corps attacked in the center of the 
First Army attack on a front of about 
115 hundred yards between the Meuse 
River and the Argonne Forest. It had 
the 79th, 37th, and 91st Divisions in 
line with an infantry rifle strength of 
about 37,000. 


per hundred yards would be about 321 


The frontage strength 


infantry rifles, 

On October 17, 1918, the 2d Corps 
ittacked as a part of the Fourth British 
Army on a front of about 40 hundred 
It had the 
27th and 30th Divisions in line with an 
infantry rifle strength of about 16,300. 
The frontage strength per hundred 
yards would be about 408 infantry 
rifles 


yards south of Le Cateau. 


The average frontage strength 
per hundred yards in the instances 
given, covering seven divisions, was 
about 394 infantry rifles. This can be 
accepted as approximately normal, and 
conforms to British and French state- 
ments as to best practices. 

American Participation in Open 
'Varfare—On November 11, 1918, the 
3d Corps was attacking in the First 
Army on a front of about 295 hundred 
yards east of the Meuse, It had in line 
the 32d, 5th, and 90th Divisions, with 
an infantry rifle strength of about 
25,000. The frontage strength per 
hundred yards was about 85 infantry 
rifles. 

On the same date, and under the 
same command, the 5th Corps was at- 


tacking on a front of about 200 yards 
in an operation involving crossing the 
Meuse. It had in line the 89th and 2d 
Divisions with an infantry rifle strength 
of about 18,000. The frontage strength 
per hundred yards would be about 90 
infantry rifles. 

The 


hundred yards in the instances given, 


average frontage strength per 
covering five divisions, was 87 infantry 
rifles. This may be taken as not abno 


mal, even if not deduced from long 


experience, Warfare in the battle be 


tween the Meuse and the Argonne 
gradually changed character from as 
sault on an elaborately organized posi 
tion on September 26 to practically 
open war on November 11. It is from 
the last date, therefore, that instances 
are taken. 

It must be borne in mind that attack 
was not necessarily continuous along 
that the 
map even shows definitely that the line 


the front of a division, and 


was not continuous. An advance by 
column on a narrow front instanced by 
the 2d Division on November 3 might 
pull forward the entire army front 
These figures show an interesting and 
abrupt change frontage 
strength of operations, from 
which open warfare may swiftly ma 
terialize. Corroborated by French and 
British experience, they indicate that 
the dense massing of troops, made pos 
sible by stabilization of a front, is for- 
bidden in open warfare by difficulties 
attendant on troop movement, suppl) 
and communication. 

Conclusions —Conclusions drawn 
from this study are summarized in a 
table which follows. It must be con- 
sulted, however, with these facts in 


mind: In an effort to give a simple 


from the 
major 
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tabulation, round numbers only have 
been employed. In cases where a state- 
ment of best practices has been found, 
that statement has been adopted rather 
than figures drawn from isolated in- 
stances. The frontage strengths in 
open warfare are figured on the entire 
front of the operation. The very name 
“open warfare” indicates the condition 
that exists. Troops operate as units 
The 
division or 


with open spaces between them. 
frontage strength of a 
smaller unit would therefore be much 
denser if figured on the front physically 
occupied by that unit. So figured, 
it would depend on the formation 
adopted. This formation might very well 
approximate and give the same front- 
age strength as the formation of a divi- 
sion or smaller unit in a major opera- 
tion on a stabilized front. The consid- 
erations which dictate both formations 
are the same—the necessity for obtain- 
ing maximum power and the desirabil- 
ity for minimizing losses. 
Best PRACTICES IN THE NUMBER OF INFANTRY 
Rirtes EmpLovep Per HunprRep YARDS 


OF FRONT. 
(In round numbers) 














American French | British 
uiet front. 60 50 160 
ctive front - aid 170 150 210 
Major operation... .... . 400 310 400 
Open «arfirc........ | 90 r 90 120 





Proportion of Divisional, Corps, and 
Army Troops to Infantry Rifles —For 
the purposes of this study the unit of 
strength has been taken as the number 
of infantry rifles in front line divisions. 
The number of infantry rifles for a 
unit of front under varying conditions 
has been determined. Consideration of 
other divisional troops and corps and 
army troops has been omitted in order 
to clarify this discussion. With the 


basic figures established, however, , 
consideration of the proper proportion 
of other divisional troops and of corp: 
and army troops is interesting. 

No organization can cover all the 
possible contingencies of modern war 
The great war abundantly proved this 
To attempt to deduce proper propor. 
tions from pre-war European organiza. 
tion and the changes made would be 
bewildering. Fortunately there exist 
a statement of best practices in the or- 
ganization of a field army with Serv. 
ice of Supply troops in the Priority 
Schedule prepared at General Head- 
quarters, A. E. F. This is supple. 
mented by Tables of Organization, 1918 
sufficiently to determine proportions 
without reference to the million and 
one varying instances which might be 
selected from the war experience o/ 
American, French, and British troops 

The two documents cited above were 
prepared after a thorough consideration 
of allied organization and experience 
after years of war. They may therefore 
fairly be assumed to represent a com- 
position of the best practices of allied 
armies. The Priority Schedule wa: 
not completely followed as drawn wp, 
owing principally to the urgent neces- 
sity for shipment of infantry and ma- 
chine-gun units to meet the emergencies 
of the spring of 1918. The essential 
soundness of division and corps orgati- 
zation was proved in the experience o! 
the First American Army. 

It should be noted that aviation units 
were not figured in the Priority Sched- 
ule. Aviation was given a_ separate 
schedule without regard for maintain- 
ing a properly balanced army in an et- 
fort to lend most rapid assistance to the 
allied cause. As it was omitted from 
the proportions arrived at by General 
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Pershing, it may be omitted in arriving 
at the proper proportions desired for 
this study, merely bearing in mind that 
an inclusion of aviation would increase 
the proportion of corps, army, and 
S. O. S. troops. 

Another point which must be consid- 
ered is the inclusion of replacement 
divisions in S. O. S. troops. While 
originally included in the organization 
of corps, replacement divisions actually 
seldom functioned as such within the 
corps, and replacements were drawn 
from the general reservoir of newly 
divisions. Best. authorities 
give the proper basis for number of 
divisions actually functioning within a 
corps as four, two in line and two in 
reserve. Replacement divisions are con- 
equently figured in S. O. S. totals. 

A third question to be decided is the 
number of corps in an army which 
would normally be in line. The First 
Army generally employed four corps in 
the attack in the Meuse-Argonne bat- 
tle, three west of the river, one east. 
While other corps in the First Army 
were under the circumstances actually 
employed in line, the army commander 
in his report insists on the necessity of 
a corps in reserve. While the ideal 
corps in this report is described as 
without permanently assigned divisions, 
there were always divisions in army re- 
serve which could have been adminis- 


arrived 


tered by such a corps. The fifth corps 
included in the Priority Schedule is 
therefore considered as being, with its 
combat divisions, an army reserve, 

The number of infantry rifles in a 
division is 13,568; the total number of 
officers and men is 28,172. For the 
purposes of the Priority Schedule, how 
ever, the division was taken at 27,063 
In order to tie the number of rifles into 
the Priority Schedule, the latter figure 
The 
number of infantry rifles is 50 per cent 
of the strength of the division. 

The number of infantry rifles on the 
front of a typical corps with two divi 
sions in line is 27,136. The total num- 
ber of officers and men in the typical 
corps is 177,070; less two replacement 
divisions, it is 122,944. The number 
of infantry rifles on the corps front is 
therefore 22 per cent of the 
strength in the corps sector. 

The number of infantry rifles on the 
front of a typical army with four corps 
in line, each with two divisions in line, 
is 108,544. The total number of offi 
cers and men in the typical army of five 
typical corps, plus army troops, is 685, 
214. The number of infantry rifles on 
the army front is therefore 16 per cent 
of the army strength. It is 9 per cent 
of the strength of the army and the 
necessary S. O. S. troops for its sup 


is used in obtaining proportions. 


corps 


ply, including replacement divisions 


D 


Boy! Page Rip Van Winkle!! 


Subject 


Rifle and Musketry 


Time 
72 hours. 


—Extract from the outline of the 
Basic Course at The Cavalry School. 
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Intelligence Ratings 

It has been shown that every arm 
and every service desires to have as- 
signed to it more than its proportion of 
intelligent men—men rated above the 
average. This is quite natural. It must 
be borne in mind that every man as- 
signed to any arm or service above the 
average run of the draft must reduce 
some other arm or service below the 
run of the draft. 

There seems to be a tendency that | 
think should be combated for the best 
interest of the service at large—that is, 
to take the most intelligent men for 
service in the rear. Officers, represent- 
ing all arms and services, will have 
great influence in the future policy of 
the Army, especially in this very impor- 
tant and comparatively new study of 
psychology, and the assignment of men 
to places where their vocational abilities 
in civil life will be used to best promote 
the interests of the Army. 

History shows that the greatest bat- 
tles and campaigns can be won by 
troops poorly shod, poorly clothed, 
poorly fed, armed and equipped; wars, 
campaigns and battles are won by the 
men in immediate contact with the 
enemy. I put forward a plea for a 
grade of men for leadership in the 
Infantry of considerable higher grade 
than the average run of the draft. 

The infantry loses over 80 per cent 
of all losses. In a few months infantry 
of whole divisions has lost over 100 per 
cent. The greatest losses in percentage 
come from the noncommissioned offi- 
cers, If the sergeant commanding a 
platoon and the corporals commanding 
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squads do their duties properly, their 
percentage of loss will be twice that of 
their men. Infantry lines are so widely 
extended that, even if their officers are 
present, the control of the men comes 
largely under the sergeants and corpo 
rals. In three battles of the World 
War, two or more of my companies 
lost all their officers in casualties, com 
ing out of the battle in command of 
noncommissioned officers. In the divi- 
sions with which I served—the Ist, 2d, 
and 5th—the infantry, after losing 30 
or 40 per cent, would be taken out, re 
placements supplied and put back into 
battle in a month or so; it is easy to 
estimate the change in noncommissioned 
personnel, and the large percentage of 
men with leadership qualifications they 
must receive to efficiently “carry on” 
in the next combat. 

When I state, from personal know!- 
edge, for the good of the service at 
large, that the infantry should have a 
far higher percentage of men qualified 
for leadership than other arms and 
services, I am not pleading as an in- 
fantry officer, but as a division com- 
mander who has at heart the fighting 
efficiency of his whole division. The ar- 
tillery, engineers, signal corps and other 
troops have their officers immediately 
over them, most of the time; the in- 
fantry squad and platoon is often out 
of reach of its officers in battle, and if 
the sergeants and corporals do not obey 
the orders or signals to go forward, the 
line is halted and possibly the battle 
lost. 

If we are winning battles, a little 
temporary deficiency in supply will be 
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cheerfully overlooked ; therefore, for 
the good of the Army as a whole, give 
the infantry an unusual large percent- 
age of intelligent men. 

H. E, Ety, 


Lieutenant Colonel, Infantry. 


® 


Discipline vs. Threats 


Tue Eprtor. 

Sir: In your Editorial Department 
for November you have an article on 
“Not being liked.” Before leaving 
France I received a letter from an old 
uncle in the States who wrote: “What 
have you all been doing to them? They 
are all sore.” As this uncle had seen 
considerable service, this question set 
me to thinking and asking questions. 
First I asked myself: “What have you 
disliked most?” My answer was: 
“Threats.” I observed, listened to talk, 
and asked questions and, as a result, 
came to the conviction, that threats 
were responsible for more hate or dis- 
like than all other causes put together. 

Has the Army sought and based disci- 
pline on threats? 

The volunteers and selective draft 
inen came into the service with the idea 
that they were to serve the country. 
They realized their lack of education 
and training as to military affairs and 
were willing to receive that education 
and training; they recognized no neces- 
sity for their being threatened and 
driven in the matter. The American 
character resents a threat. 

[have seen a group of officers read 
an order and heard them then say: 
“They put in the usual threat; why 
don’t they cut that out?” No men on 
earth are quicker to respond to intelli- 
gent leadership than Americans. No 
other nation 1s more appreciative of 
being told clearly and definitely the 
meaning of things and shown the neces- 
sity for doing them. The success of 
the selective draft is a recent illustra- 
tion of this. You could not have driven 
this country to the draft, but it was not 
difficult to explain it to them. It is 


really a question of drivership vs. lead 
ership; that is, Compulsion vs. Educa 
tion. 

The Standard Oil Co. has been bat 
tered some in its day. Talk to some of 
its employes and you will find that prac 
tically every one of them is for the com 
pany. You will also find that their men 
are not threatened. They are educated 
for their work. They seem to have a 
policy of holding the men by educating 
them and, as far as my investigation 
has gone, they do not use threats ; on the 
other hand they are regarded mot only as 
unnecessary but as worse than useless 

Investigate and you may find many a 
service man was dulled almost to the 
point of uselessness by the expressed 
or implied threat that dogged him 

Get the everyday American life by 
investigating manufacturing plants as 
to their policy in getting extra effort 
out of their employes. The viewpoint 
of the average American is an impor 
tant consideration in this matter. 

Now all this depends on whether 
there was an wmnnecessary use of 
threats. Perhaps the writer was at 
fault. This article is just a disinter- 
ested expression of opinion called forth 
by your editorial and the line: “We had 
better ask ourselves why.” 

Your editorial in question indicates 
a line we must follow if this war is to 
teach us much. The truth must be 
brought out regardless. It must be 
made plain and definite. There is 
latent or active in the minds of many 
of the participants in the World War 
the idea that we are using altogether 
too much sweet stuff in regard to it. 

For every mistake we make as to 
what we did or learned we can expect 
to pay heavily in the future. Studying 
this war for the benefit of our future 
soldiers, we cannot afford to let per- 
sonal reputations or political considera- 
tions color facts. Before this war we 
had urged that our wars be taught as 
they were and not as we liked to think 
they were. Now is a good time for our 
people to know both the good and bad 
of this war, and to realize no more and 
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no less than the truth of the part the 
United States played in it. 
AnotHer Wuo Has 
SEEN THE LIGHT. 


® 


Camp Roosevelt 

Just about a year ago there appeared 
in many of our newspapers and maga- 
zines articles on a summer training 
camp for boys named Camp Roosevelt. 
The articles described the camp, its 

the 
attendance thereat. 
However, it was left to those army 
detailed by the 
War Department to inspect the work 
being performed to laud its merits and 
proclaim throughout the country the 
results of their findings at this new- 
born camp in Michigan. 

Col. F. J. Morrow, of the General 
Staff, Washington, D. C., 
delegated by Secretary of War Baker 
to inspect the camp, stated following 


surroundings, and benefits to 


be derived from 


officers who were 


who was 


his tour of inspection: 


I have been deeply impressed with 
the camp. It is along the lines for the 
training of American youths as planned 
in the general army bill. It solves the 
big problems of the day, that is, giving 
a twelve-month school to the American 
boy. 

Of course we have heard many good 
reports about this camp, Word has 
come to us from various sources of the 
wonderful work being done here, and 
we have been greatly interested. These 
reports come from two sources, one of 
the good it has done the boys and the 
other from the parents. 


Maj. Gen. Wm. G, Haan, Director 
of the War Plans Division and Assis- 
tant Chief of Staff, Washington, D. C., 
stated in a letter to Mr, Angus S. Hib- 
bard, chairman of the Camp Roosevelt 


Association: 





The project at Camp Roosevelt has 
aroused very general interest and ap 
proval in the War Department, and its 
unqualified success has been very grati 
fying to me. That a camp organized’ 
and conducted along the lines followe/ 
there, can become an effective means 
of implanting in our youth the soldier}, 
ideals of patriotism, clean living, and 
wholesome discipline, has been conclu- 
sively proven. It is felt that these 
camps are deserving of the War De. 
partment’s unfailing encouragement 
and approval, and that the future years 
will see them again in operation with 
increased attendance and success. 

This coming year Camp Roosevelt will 
operate along the same lines as last year, 
with such needed changes and improve- 
ments as will tend to make it perfect in 
every detail. The rifle range, whic! 
last year was one of the most interest 
ing features, with be enlarged and i: 
proved upon, so that more boys 
practice shooting at one time. 1 
reins will not be held quite so tight 
last year, and a little more time 
play will be given the boys, so that 
will indeed be a “vacation” camp, b 
no time will be idly wasted, 

The man at the head of the can 
is well qualified to handle with diplo 
macy and thoroughness such a camp as 
Camp Roosevelt. He is Capt. F. | 
Beals, soldier and scholar. He entered 
the U, S. Army in 1898. In 1909 he 
was assigned for duty at the Army 
War College at Washington, and 
1910 was detailed as Military Attach: 
at Rio de Janeiro. He has had nine 
years’ experience as commandant of 
cadets and professor of military scienc« 
and tactics. He was commandant o! 
the seven successful training camps a! 
Camp Steever, summer 1918. These 
camps graduated 2,600 men and boy: 
representing 465 cities. Captain Beals 
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is head of Military and Physical Edu- 
cation in the Chicago High School, 
with 15,341 R. O, T. C. students. 

Captain Beals’ aim is to make every 
minute detail first-class in every respect, 
and it is his hope that all those who 
have opportunity will visit the camp 
the coming summer and personally in- 
spect its many phases. 

® 

Taking Care of the Noncommis- 

sioned Officers 

\ bill 


enlisted men who have served as tempo- 
rary officers during the World War, 


for the retirement of certain 


Be Ir Enactep by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the United 
States in Congress assembled, 

That all enlisted men of the Regular 
\rmy who, during the World War, were 
commissioned in the armies of the 
United States, including those enlisted 
men who had been retired, but who, by 
orders of the War Department, were 
called into active service and commis- 
sioned and who, when their service in 
their present grades are no longer re- 
quired, may, if their service as com- 
missioned officers has been creditable, 
be re-commissioned but not entitled to 
subsequent promotion on the active list 
as follows: 

As first lieutenants, if they have 
served in one of the grades of field 
officers during the World War, other- 
wise as second lieutenants. Their 
privileges as to retirement shall be as 
provided in Act of Congress approved 
September 30, 1890. 

Such officers, upon being placed upon 
retired status, either on original retire- 
ment under the provisions of the above 
mentioned law or by reversion to retired 
status by reason of their services as 
commissioned officers on the active list 
being no longer required, shall be 
allowed, while on the retired list, to 
retain the highest rank held by them 
during the World War and be given 


the pay and allowances of first lieu 
tenant on the retired list if they have 
held the rank in one of the grades of 
field officer or higher during the World 
War, and the pay and allowances of 
second lieutenant if they have held rank 
in one of the grades of company officer 
during the said war. 

Provinep, that the provisions of this 
act shall be applicable to such men as 
above described as may have already 
been discharged as commissioned 
officers, and provided further, that the 
benefits of this act after retirement 
shall be applicable only to men who, 
including service for double time al 
ready earned, have served faithfully 
and honorably for thirty years, 


Memorandum to pro- 
posed bill for relief of certain emer- 
gency officers : 


accompany 


It is understood that at the close of 
the war there were some 4,000 men who 
at that time would have been affected by 
an act such as that proposed. They 
naturally may be divided into two gen 
eral classes, viz: 

(a) Those who had been retired and 
were called into and 
sioned. 

(b) 


service commis 
Those who when commissioned 
were on the active list as 
sioned officers 

Practically all of the former 
will in some way be on the payrolls the 
remainder of their lives, but as pra 
tically all of them have passed the age 
of 50 years they will rapidly disappear 
from the rolls. 

Of the latter they are 
younger men, and selected men at that 
a good proportion have already or will 
shortly have secured positions in civil 
life more attractive than anything 
which this proposed law offers. They 
are, therefore, dropped from further 
consideration, 

The services of those who remain 
on the active list until they are eligible 
for retirement after thirty years of 
service are assuredly worth the pay of 
a leutenant, they do not ad 


noncomnits- 


class 


class, as 


and as 
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vance in rank they will draw 
more than that amount. 

There is an advantage, moreover, in 
having them on duty as commissioned 
rather than as warrant officers, as their 
services can then be utilized on courts, 
boards and other similar duties. 

The underlying reason of the pro 
posed law is that it is destructive of dis- 
cipline and morale to demote to chev- 
rons a man who has once been com- 
missioned. It hurts his pride and is 
apt to result in embarrassing situations. 
We hear much complaint from officers 
who have recently necessarily been de- 
moted in the demobilization of the Na- 
tional Army. Such officers still, how- 
ever, retain their status as commis- 
sioned officers, Not so, however, with 
the class we are considering ; they drop 
to the status of enlisted men and they 


neve! 


seem, now that the emergency has 
passed, to have none too many friends. 
® 


Engineers and National Defense 


At a meeting of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers on October 
15, 1919, in New York City, the sub- 
ject of the “Relations of the Engineer 
to the Future Military Activities of the 
United States” was discussed by a num- 
ber of prominent engineers from the 
Army and civil life, and a resolution 
was passed referring the matter to the 
Engineering Council for action. 

The Engineering Council has ap- 
pointed a committee, designated as 
“Military Affairs Committee,” which 
consists of the following: Wm. 
Barclay Parsons, Harold W. Buck, 
Roger D. Black, George Gibbs, Fred J. 
Miller, T. Spencer Miller, F. A. Sny- 
der, G. D. Snyder, Leonard Waldo, 
Paul G. Brown, Lincoln Bush, W. A. 
Starrett, H. S. Crocker, G. R. Solo- 
mon. 

This committee organized on Jan- 


uary 7, 1920, when Col. Wm. Barclay 
Parsons, 60 Wall Street, New York 
City, was designated as chairman, and 
George D. Snyder, 30 Church Street, 
New York City, as secretary. 

The make a 
broad and comprehensive study of the 
problem of utilizing the technical re- 
sources of the country, in both men and 
material, in the event of war, and de 
sires the cooperation of the technical 
men of the country, and will welcome 
suggestions and information, 

® 


Promotion by Selection 


committee wishes to 


Tue Eprror: 

In your editorial on the question of 
“Promotion by Selection” in the Jan- 
uary, 1920, INFANTRY JOURNAL, it 
seems to me that you have struck the 
chord that ought to “sound taps” for 
that unwise proposition. 

I should like to see the INFANTRY 
JoURNAL continue to hammer on the 
same note. 

You say: “When promotion is made 
purely by selection, what results may be 
expected? Every officer is the bitter 
rival of all officers of his grade. No 
matter what may be said to the con- 
trary, this is true. It’s human nature 
and cannot be changed,” 

It is so eminently human that an) 
argument in support of a scheme to 
secure preferment among the member; 
of any class of human beings not only 
engenders antagonism among the mem- 
bers of that particular class but arouses 
the suspicion and distrust of all other 
classes. 

All troop leaders recognize this ele- 
ment in human nature, and when our 
Senators and Representatives in Con- 
gress give the proposition of promoting 
army officers by Selection the illumina- 
tion of their own experience in the man- 
agement of human beings they cannot 
escape the conclusion that Promotion 
by Selection is against human nature 
and fundamentally wrong. 
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Promotion by Selection may do very 
well in the Colombian army, where the 
officers recommended for promotion by 
selection are chosen “according to a 
mathematical formula.” 

Also the lottery may flourish in Co- 
lombia. 

The American has a different psy- 
chology. 

Morale in the American Army de- 
pends upon a close observance of the 
American conception of equity. 

Very sincerely yours, 
SUBSCRIBER. 


® 


Appreciates the Journal 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
THe Epiror: 

I have just received my INFANTRY 
JouRNAL for January, 1920, and I feel 
it my duty to write you and compliment 
you on this issue 
' You have outdone yourselves in 
every way this month, The maps are 
excellent and exactly what I have been 
wanting for some time. The chapter for 
Reserve Officers is especially interest 
ing and very helpful. We have cer- 
tainly the best magazine of any branch 
of the service. If every officer, both 
Regular and Reserve, would read and 
study the INFANTRY JouRNAL from 
cover to cover each month, we 
would have leaders equipped with 
knowledge that cannot be gained at 
West Point or elsewhere and which 
would make them capable of building 
up an army which would make us in- 
vincible against the world, 

Each issue of the JourNAL is better 
than the last. We should be proud of 
our Organization and proud of our 
JouRNAL; they are the best to be found. 
But it is only what we should expect 
of anything connected with the Infantry 
for the doughboy leads them all. 

Let me again compliment you on the 
brilliant way in which you hace raised 
and kept the INFANTRY JoURNAL at the 
head of them all. My services are al- 


ways at the convenience of the U. S. In- 
fantry Association. 
Very truly yours, 
ALLEN AGEE GoopwyN, 
2d Lieut., U. S. R., Inf. 
® 
Endorses Camp Benning 


Lieut. Gen. Robert L, Bullard en 
dorses Camp Benning as the location 
for the Infantry School as follows: 


Camp Benning is the most suitable 
piece of ground that [ have ever set my 
eyes upon for the location of an Infan- 
try School of Arms, for the following 
reasons : 

l. A very great variety of terrain, 
including gentle and steep hills, wooded 
spaces, open spaces, farms, houses, 
river, great creeks, small streams, etc 

2. Plenty of good water. 

3, An immense quantity of brush, 
trees, saplings, and forest material for 
the construction of infantry trenches 
and shelter in open and in stabilized 
combat. 

4. Soil suitable for the easy construc 
tion of trenches and dugouts for the 
use of infantry in open and in trench 
combat. 

5. Ample spaces for the staging of 
all kinds of infantry combat. 

6. Plenty of natural bullet and pro- 
jectile stops that would prevent dange 
to the inhabitants of the surrounding 
country. 

7. A moderate climate, which will 
enable work to be kept up winter and 
summer, and all winter and summer 

I doubt that another piece of ground 
equal to Camp Benning for the location 
of an Infantry School of Arms could 
be found within the limits of the United 
States. 


® 


Mission of Regular Army 


What is the mission of the Regular 
Army? 


In these times of readjustment and 
while our military policy is taking 
shape, we must wonder what part the 
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regulars will play in the scheme of 


things. In each of the policies pro 


posed, we find the role cut out for the 


regulars to be different, 





4. To 


sioned officers as we can for commis 


train as many noncommis 


sions in the regular establishment o: 


reserves. 


Will the well 


in any of, the proposed plans, and be 


not following fit in 


5. To train the maximum number of 
— mei privates to efficiently hold N. C. O. 
to the credit of the regular service? : , 

_ warrants either in the regular forces or 
ur mission: . 

- in the reserves. 

1. To do the work at hand 


Bs ane 6. To send our men back to ‘civil life 
2. To keep our organizations and 


eal 


te f better than when they left it and well 
personnel fit for combat at any time. . : 


T + ‘ equipped for gainful o ations. . 

3. To train our officers for such 1UIPp} g ccupations 
work as in another great war they will M, C. MiTcHeELt, 
be called on to do, Lieut. Col., 39th Infantry. ’ 


D 


The Citizen Army 
As all our great have been 
fought in the main by citizen armies, 
the proposal for an organized. citizen 
army in time of peace is merely a pro- 
posal for perfecting a traditional na- 
tional institution to meet 
quirements which no longer permit ex- 
temporization after the outbreak of 
war.—Statement of Col. John McA. 


wars 








modern re- 


Palmer before the Senate Military Com- 
mittee. 
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Americanism 


In these days of threatened Bolshe 
vism and topsy-turvyism we have the 
vord Americanism before us always. 
We are enjoined to teach Americanism 
in the Army and it is included in our 
Army Educational System. What is 
\mericanism? What subjects are to be 
ncluded in the course in Americanism 
that we propose to teach? 

Dr. Frank Crane, one of the fore- 
most writers of the day, has given us 
ten subjects that will cover the course 
very well. To his original text we have 
added a few remarks that especially 
apply to the problem that faces us in 
the Army. 

1. Teach American history—the 
main points—not too much detail. 
Emphasize biography, which is 
always more interesting and useful 
than dates and theories. Make real 


the lives of such men as Washing- 
ton, Franklin, Lincoln. 


Supplement this with the leading 
features of our military history and the 
part that the American Army has played 
in the upbuilding and maintenance of 
our institutions. 


2. Teach that in America there 
are no classes. Station in life is not 
fixed, neither by birth, race nor cir- 
cumstance. What any man or 
woman may become depends en- 
tirely upon the individual. 

Illustrate this by the study of the 
lives of our great Americans who have 
risen to the height of their profession 
through their own endeavors. Point 
out the fact that any soldier who can 
qualify may attain commissioned grade 


and rise to the rank in 


highest 
Army. 


3. Teach democracy, and how it 
is not, and does not claim to be, a 
perfect system of government, but 
is the only kind of government in 
the world under which the people 
(the majority of the people) can 
get what they want 


Drive home the necessity for main 
taining the Army as a democratic instt 
tution and illustrate how the proposed 
system of universal training, where 
every man is required to render service, 
is one of the things that will help to 
maintain it. 


4. Teach the importance of edu 
cation, that every child may attend 
school free, and if he does not he is 
wronging himself and his country 
Ignorance is America’s greatest 
enemy, possibly the only one to 
fear. Emphasize the importance of 
learning the English language 
The 


demands of modern warfare 


require a high order of intelligence on 
the part of every soldier. 
education. 
diers.” 


This means 
There are few “born sol 
The soldier is made by training 
and education. If the “born soldier” is 
educated he is just that much better 
soldier. Without education he will 
never be able to reap the rewards of his 
genius. 


5. Teach politics, our system of 
state and national government, and 
the duty of every one to inform and 
interest himself in public affairs 


Send our soldiers back to civil life 
with a keen sense of their personal 
responsibility in 
nation. 


the affairs of the 


Make them realize that their 
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government is what they make it them- 
selves. If they allow radicals and Bol- 
sheviks to get control of the reins of 
government that there will be a final day 
of reckoning when they will have to 
take a hand. 


6. Teach law and order and that 
anyone who preaches violence has 
no place in America. Here the 
door is open; and anyone who 
wants to break it down is a fool or 
a criminal, or both. 


The soldier throughout his enlistment 
is trained to the idea of law and order. 
He is disciplined and appreciates the 
necessity for it. He has respect for 
authority. When he returns to civil life 
he will be one of the men that the civil 
authorities will count upon in the hour 
of need. Impress upon him the neces- 
sity for holding up his own reputation 
and the honor of the institution that has 
helped to make him what he is—an up- 
standing, law-abiding, honored citizen of 
the United States. 


7. Teach how to be a good sport, 
which means that when we lose or 
find ourselves in the minority we 
should not become soured or vio- 
lent, but keep good-natured. 


The soldier’s everyday life teaches 
him to be a good sport. Where a hun- 
dred men are bound together by the 
organization ties—when they live to- 
gether, train together, participate in 
each other’s joys and hardships, and on 
the field of battle die together—there is 
no place for the pessimist and chronic 
grouch. 


8. Teach the right kind of patrio- 
tism, which in America only on rare 
occasions means going to war, but 
all the time and every day means 
devotion to the common good. 


Here the soldier’s daily life is a train- 


ing in patriotism. He must be so 
directed that he will carry it back to 
civil life with him when he has com- 
pleted his service in the Army. 


9. Teach America’s attitude to- 
ward other nations; that we never 
have wanted and never will want to 
conquer and rule the people of any 
other territory against their will; 
that America only desires to help 
other nations and trade with them 
to mutual advantage; and that it 
was for this purpose we went into 
the great war. 

Again call upon our history to illus- 
trate these points. Take up the record 
of the United States in the Spanish- 
American War, what she did for Cuba 
and the Philippines. Recount her at- 
titude in the late war. Point out the 
everlasting patience we have exhibited 
in dealing with the Mexican situation. 


10. Teach freedom, absolute as 
to religion or any kind of opinion; 
yet teach how this must necessarily 
be qualified by respect for law and 
orderly government, so that no man 
has a right to advocate crime or the 
overthrow of the government. 


The soldier must be taught to appre- 
ciate the fact that freedom does not 
mean license—that there are certain re- 
strictions that free men place upon 
themselves in order that they may be 
free. 

These ten points are the gist of real 
Americanism. A soldier who has had 
them fully explained and has been 
taken over the facts of history in con- 
nection with them will have had an ex- 
cellent course in Americanism. 


® 


Selection 
Congress has been informed that the 
Army is for Selection. One hundred 
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and eighty-seven officers, of long serv- 
ice, express themselves as follows: 


Opposed to selection in any form.. 183 
In favor of partial selection. 
Selection in any form 
In favor of promotion by seniority, 
on single list by length of service, 
with strict elimination for ineffi- 
ciency 
Opposed to selection in any form 
(per cent) 
In favor of promotion by seniority 
in arm or corps, with strict 
elimination 
These officers average twenty years’ 
service, and from all branches of the 
service, held, during the war, commis- 
sions as follows: 
a 30 
Colonels 136 
Lieutenant colonels and majors... 21 


Following are some of the reasons 
advanced by these officers for their 
opposition of selection, and approval of 
elimination and single list: 

1. Selection promotes “Boot Lick- 
ing,” suppresses independent opinion 
and destroys individuality and fearless- 
ness of character. 

2. Selection will be largely influenced 
by propinquity. 

3. Selection undermines loyalty and 
prevents perfect teamwork. 

4. It fosters cringing to seniors and 
overbearing conduct to subordinates. 

5. Selection for promotion during the 
late war and demotion during and after 
the war had weakened the morale and 
destroyed the love of service that for- 
merly existed. 

6. Selection in the Army in time of 
peace is not equivalent to selection in 
civil pursuits. In civil life the future 
of the selector depends upon the success 
of his selections. In the Army there is 
no such penalty. 


7. No system of efficiency reports has 
been devised that truly express relative 
ability. 

8 Efficiency reports can, and have 
been, built up by solicited recommenda 
tions and letters. 

9. In time of peace, inequality of 
opportunity is so marked as to prevent 
a just rating by efficiency reports 

10. The early success of the Con 
federate Army was largely due to the 
strict adherence to the principles in 
seniority. 

11. Less than 40 per cent of ou 
officers had a chance to demonstrate 
their ability on the field of battle during 
the late war. 

12. Our Saviour made two mistakes 
in selecting the twelve disciples. 

13. Elimination, unlike elections, can 
not be a Star Chamber proceeding. 

14. No argument 
ciency. 
nated. 


can justify ineffi 
The inefficient should be elimi 


15. Seniority promotion from a single 
list, composed of those surviving strict 
elimination, is the only method which 


insures a well-balanced army, in which 
the officers function without fear. favor 
or affection. 


® 
Efficiency Reports 

Too many officers are inclined to be 
little the importance of efficiency re 
ports. Summed up, their opinion is to 
the general effect that “efficiency reports 
amount to nothing. They are merely 
filed away and forgotten.” 

As a matter of fact, they do amount 
to a great deal. They are constantly 
examined and consulted in the Person- 
nel Branch and many desirable details 
are approved or disapproved on the in- 
formation disclosed in officers’ records 
as shown by their efficiency reports 
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With the system of promotion by 
selection, or of selection for elimination, 
looming up on the horizon from time to 
time, these efficiency reports take on an 
added significance. 

A new blank form (No. 711, A. G. 
©.) has just appeared. It is an im- 
provement on the old form and per- 
petuates the system of adverse comment 
the same as previous forms. 

This question of granting an officer 
an opportunity to make reply to adverse 
reports that are matters of opinion is 
one that has been on the boards for a 
long time. Many officers are for it and 
many against it. There are grounds for 
argument on both sides. It is just a 
question as to whether or not the advan- 
tages outweigh the disadvantages. 

Those who favor the proposition of 
furnishing an officer with a copy of an 
adverse opinion, and granting him the 
privilege of making a reply to be for- 
warded with the report, argue that if the 
efficiency report is to be the basis upon 
which an officer’s career in the service 
is to be judged, he should have the right 
to be heard with reference to statements 
unfavorable to him whether they be 
matters of fact or matters of opinion— 
that the two are not unrelated. Matters 
of opinion, if they are of any value, 
must of necessity be based to a large 
degree on matters of fact; unless so 
supported, they should not be expressed. 
It is almost inevitable that matters of 
opinion expressed on an efficiency report 
will be interpreted as proceeding from 
facts of one kind or another. 

They argue further that if an officer 
is reported upon adversely, there may be 
extenuating circumstances of which the 
officer making ine report has no knowl- 
edge. If such circumstances exist, the 
officer is entitled to present them and 


the War Department is entitled to know 
them in order that it may pass upon 
them with full knowledge of both sides 
of the case. Again, an officer reported 
upon unfavorably may be able to cor 
rect an unfavorable impression in the 
future. An opportunity to change his 
ways or his manner is within his right, 
and to give him this opportunity is a 
fundamental principle of constructiv: 
criticism. 

Those officers who look with disfavor 
to furnishing the officer reported on 
with a copy of adverse comment argue 
that a commanding officer is entitled to 
the privilege of expressing his opinion 
in regard to officers he is reporting upon 
without its being subject to challenge 
That opinion may be formulated over 
a period of time and be formed from a 
series of incidents, no one of which is 
of such importance or flagrant to war 
rant disciplinary action being taken 
That if an officer’s opinions are to be 
subject to challenge it will deter him 
from making them and, finally, that the 
animosity that may be engendered be 
tween officers reporting and those being 
reported upon might easily be such as 
to affect the morale of the command. 

This question is brought up at this 
time for discussion. In these days of 
classification it means a lot to officers 
The Wadsworth Bill now before the 
Senate provides as follows: 


Officers in each grade will be 
classified annually into three classes 
by boards of general officers: Class 
A, comprising all those who are 
qualified for promotion to the next 
higher grade: Class B, those who 
for various reasons should not yet 
be promoted: Class C, those who 
should be eliminated. Class C offi- 
cers will be discharged where their 
service is found to be not honest 
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and faithful; otherwise, they will 
be placed on the retired list with a 
graduated retired pay based on 
length of service. Officers who re- 
main in Class B more than two con- 
secutive years may be retired, as 
provided for Class C officers, upon 
their request or at the discretion 
of the President. Promotions to 
include the grade of colonel during 
the ensuing year will be made from 
among Class A officers in the next 
lower grade in the order of their 
standing on the single promotion 
list. Vacancies above the grade of 
colonel will be filled by the selec- 
tion of Class A officers in the next 
lower grade. No officer, whether 
in the permanent or reserve person- 
nel, will be promoted until after an 
affirmative demonstration of his 
capacity to perform the duties of 
the next higher grade. 

The bill provides that no officer 
shall be finally classified in Class C 
until he shall have had an opportu- 
nity to examine his record and to 
present testimony in his own behalf 
before a court of inquiry. It also 
provides that the determination as 
to whether his service has been 
“honest and faithful” shall be made 
by a separate board before which 
the officer will have the general 
rights of an officer being tried by 
court-martial. 


The last sentence above is the saving 
clause of the proposed-legislation. It 
provides by law for the officer to have 
an opportunity to be heard before a 
court of inquiry before he is finally 
placed in Class C. It will give him an 
opportunity to present his case, call wit- 
nesses, and introduce evidence. 

With reference to paragraph H of 
the new form, officers should have no 
hesitancy about forwarding to their 
commanding officers communications in 
which they have received commendation 
or favorable mention with request that 


they be forwarded with the efficiency 
reports. 
® 
Reserve Officers Attendance at 
Service Schools 

If the provision of Section 48 of the 
bill for the reorganization of the Army, 
now before the Senate, is enacted into 
a law, there will be some wonderful op 
portunities for Reserve Officers to in 
crease their store of military knowledge 
and information by 
special service schools. 


attending the 


This section of the bill provides: 


To the extent provided for from 
time to time by appropriations for 
this specific purpose, the President 
is authorized to order reserve of 
ficers and _ reservists, including 
those assigned to the National 
Guard of the United States, with 
their consent, to duty with the 
oversea garrisons, the home forces, 
and the training forces, as provided 
for in this Act, and to duty at the 
special and general service schools, 
all under regulations to be estab- 
lished by the President. During 
the performance of any active ser 
vice under the provisions of this 
section, reserve officers and reser 
vists shall receive the pay and al 
lowances of their corresponding 
grades in the permanent personnel 
of the Army of the United States 


® 
What You Can Do to Help 
We receive letters every day from 
our members that contain the question 
“What can I do to help?” You are 
constantly called upon for articles for 
the press. Here is one that should be 


published in every newspaper in the 
United States. 
the Association who has any newspaper 
connections, clip the following editorial 


Let every member of 
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and send it in. Many editors will be 
delighted to have it and will thank you 
for it. Here is one of the little things 
you can do to help the service. 


Your ARMY 


You are shareholder in the greatest 
dividend-paying imstitution of the 
United States, 

Your dividends are life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness. 

You are a shareholder because you 
are an American. 

The Institution is the United States 
Army, your Army. 

The United States Army was the 
first institution of our government. It 
was organized to secure the formation 
of our government. In the last analysis 
it is the one institution which assures 
us of having a government. 

As the basic instiution of our gov- 
ernment your Army’s business is this: 
to maintain and protect the constitu- 
tion; to insure that right prevails over 
might; to exact ebedience to the laws 
ef our land; to safeguard justice, free- 
dom and democracy and to perpetuate 
America. 

This is the business in which you are 
a shareholder, the business which pays 
you the dividends necessary to your 
future existence. 

The United States is entering a 
period destined to be the most memo- 
rable in its history. Every American, 
as never before, is taking a vital, per- 
sonal interest in the institutions of 
America and the business of being an 
American, The Army, as the institu- 
tion engaged in the business which 
pays you your greatest individual divi- 
dends, deserves your first consideration 
and loyal support. 

To the great World War Army of 
the United States you gave the full 
measure of your loyal and personal in-- 
terest and support. In every man of 
this Army you felt that you had an 
individual interest. He was in every 
sense your representative. 

To the new democratic, peace-time 





Army of your country you owe no less 
As never before this new Army is “oj 
the people, for the people, by the peo 
ple.” Lincoln’s immortal words will 
never have a truer application than to 
your new Army. Every idea and idea! 
of our progressive American people is 
reflected in the plans for its training 

Americanism, progress, industry, are 
its keynotes. 

In this new Army you are already a 
shareholder. Upon its maintenance at 
full strength may depend at any time 
the payment of your dividends of life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 
Its maintenance at full strength 
depends upon the personal support 
which you give the plans for this new 
Army and the interest which you show 
in the men who compose its personnel, 

With your constant and loyal sup- 
port and interest the men of your Army 
guarantee the payment of your divi 
dends. For this they serve—U. S 
Army News, 

® 
Mr. Mondell Answered 

Mr. Mondell, the Republican leader 
in the House of Representatives, in- 
cludes the following passage in one of 
his recent speeches on the floor of the 
House : 


I do not intend to deny that 
there is some logic, some reason, in 
the insistent demand for increased 
pay for the officers of the Army 
and the Navy. I do regret the 
widespread propaganda on behalf 
of such increases, some of which 
seem to me scarcely in keeping 
with the ethics of the services; but 
I do feel justified in suggesting to 
the gentlemen who are [pressing 
that demand that they point out to 
us where we are to obtain the 
funds with which to meet these 
proposed increases. 


In a letter to Mr. Mondell, Lieut. 
Col. Joseph L. Topham, Infantry. 
points out that there is nothing unethi- 
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cident to the increased of the 
Army. Colonel Topham points out 
where the money may come from in a 


cal in the action of the officers of the 
Army and Navy presenting to Con- 
cress the situation that confronts them 


pay 


most convincing manner 
he says: 


with respect to living conditions in the 
He says: 


On this point 


ervice 


In declaring our conduct “scarce- 
ly in keeping with the ethics 
of the service,” it may be possible 
that you think that we have called 
a “strike” or have engaged in some 
sort of conspiracy to get that which 
is not due us, which kind of action 
would, of course, be unethical. 
However, we are not striking or 
conspiring. Those of us who are 
young and unmarried, or have only 
small families, have taken the pre- 
rogative of leaving the service. 
The officers and men with large 
families and of long and faithful 
service are unfortunately not in 
position to make a change of pro- 
fession at such advanced stages in 
their careers and consequently are 
not in position to leave the service 
and start afresh in other fields 
They are between the devil and the 
deep sea, as they simply cannot 
make both ends meet under present 
1920 conditions on 1908 pay. 

Although recent resignations of 
officers from the Army and Navy 
run up into thousands, both officers 
and enlisted men preferring the 
tempting salaries and wages of- 
fered in civil life to running into 
debt in the service, I can assure 
you that there is no strike or con- 
spiracy. In pleading our cause 
and asking for a modest 30 per 
cent increase in pay with which to 
support our families and meet a 
more than 90 per cent increase in 
living expenses, we, as good Amer- 
ican citizens, see nothing unethi- 
cal in petitioning Congress for 
relief. Can there be anything un- 
ethical in that? 


Mr. Mondell suggests that we point 
out the source of the funds to meet the 
increased expenditure that will be in- 


Now you also suggest that we 
point out to you where to obtain 
the funds with which to meet the 
proposed increase. It has been 
estimated that the increase will 
amount to about $50,000,000. You 
surely are aware of the fact 
that almost everyone thought, even 
as late as the fall of 1918, that the 
World War would not be com- 
pleted within a year or more of the 
date of its actual termination. This 
is proven by the fact that Congress 
in 1918 appropriated billions of 
dollars to carry on the war during 
1919 and which sums were spent 
on vast quantities of war materials 
and in the organization of im- 
mense reserves for a 1919 offensive. 
Now, what happened? Just this: 
American profiteers made millions 
selling the Government these sup- 
plies; and while they were doing 
this the American Army was 
shedding its blood in a mighty of- 
fensive campaign which ended the 
war at least a year ahead of time, 
making all the supplies pitechased 
for 1919 unnecessary. Now these 
supplies are being turned back into 
cash to go back into the Treasury. 
Would it hurt to take a small frac- 
tion of one per cent of this revenue 
and appropriate it to pay, to those 
who made its savings possible, 
enough to live on? And would it 
hurt to tax a little more the in 
comes of those who became im- 
mensely wealthy during the war. 
largely at the expense of our blood 
and while we were separated from 
our families who, in the meantime, 
were gouged to the limit for in- 
creased rentals, food and clothing? 

Let me add my concurrence with 
the “Two Goats” who, in the Army 
and Navy Register (copy in- 
closed), point out that “the people 
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in charge of the railroad situation 

seem to have no trouble in getting 

large slices of cash from the 

Treasury to make up deficits 

caused by government ownership 

and pay a railroad fireman as much 
as a lieutenant in the Navy re- 
ceives” or a captain in the Army. 

Suppose the war had gone 
against us, how would we have met 
the indemnity imposed upon us by 
the kindly German authorities? If 
the Army and Navy have done 
anything to prevent such a catas- 
trophe, are we entitled to a living? 

Have a heart! Put through our 

modest request before our debts 

pile up any further. 

We appreciate the necessity for econ- 
omy as set forth by Mr, Mondell in 
his recent talks before the House. 
Goodness knows, we've done nothing 
but economize all our lives. There’s 
no class of people who appreciate the 
meaning of economy more than the of- 
ficers of the Army and Navy. The 
time has arrived when mere economy 
will not suffice to make ends meet. Of- 
ficers cannot live on their pay, much 
less keep up their insurance and lay 
aside a mite for a rainy day. 

The United States Steel Corpora- 
tion has granted another increase of 
pay to their employes. This makes the 
ninth increase since 1915, the total of 
which amounts to 144 per cent. The 
officers of the Army and Navy are still 
eking out an existence on a pay 
schedule that was established in 1908. 
The increase they are requesting is 
most moderate. We are sure the peo- 
ple of this nation want no such false 
economy. 

® 
Collier’s and the Wildcats 

Collier's Weekly is having a mess of 

trouble over omitting the Wildcats 


from a list of the divisions that saw 
service in France. Tucked away in the 
editorial columns we find the following 


Fur is flying all over the office 
this week in consequence of our 
failure to include the 81st Division 
in a list of those that saw active 
service in France. But Wildcats? 
We'll say they are! The fur is 
ours. 

The Wildcats lived up to the 
name in France, The official his- 
tory of the war says: 

“The Germans had held this 
position (one in the Meuse-Ar- 
gonne offensive) since early in the 
war; their lines were full of pill 
boxes and strong centers of resis- 
tance, all of concrete, and the low 
and marshy plain was full of wire 
Three German divisions  con- 
fronted the 8lst—the Fifth Prus. 
sian Guards, Third Bavarians, and 
Thirteenth Landwehr. The divi- 
sion advanced with but little artil- 
lery preparation, due to lack of 
heavy guns and of horses for the 
75’s, and when the armistice went 
into effect on November 11 had 
advanced some 5% kilometers and 
were crossing the Hindenberg line 
near Etain,” 

General Pershing said of the 
8lst: 

“With such a record the division 
may return home proud of its ser 
vice in France as a part of the 
American Expeditionary Forces.” 

Collier's did not mean to make 
the Wildcats wild. (We merely 
quoted the War Department's 
award, by the way.) We hope 
this explanation will result in a 
cessation of the epistolary barrage. 


Dear Collier's, you do not mean to 
make the Wildcats wild? You've 
spilled the beans again. You've muffed 
the ball. You've touched the Wildcat’s 
tender spot. Do you know what make: 
a Wildcat wild? Ask a Wildcat. 





Reserve Officers’ Department 
Minor Tactics 


A SOLUTION 
ProBpLeM No. 2—An Ovrpost 


Maps: Guide Map and Emmitsburg Sheet' 


pecial Situation No. 1. “Sergeant C (section leader), with the 
second section (less sixth squad), will for: 
outguard No. 1, which, posted in the vicin 
I will join my platoon and march it up the ity of THOMAS CREEK CHURCH, will 
383-420 road for a distance of 200 yards, in cover the front from THOMAS CREEK 
order to get it away from the rest of the CHURCH (inclusive) to the spur 500 
ompany. yards southwest of THOMAS CREEK 
I will then halt the platoon and issue the CHURCH (inclusive). Patrols will be 
llowing verbal orders: sent out towards 499 and MARTINS 


SOLUTION 


“A Red infantry regiment marching 
southeast, camped yesterday afternoon 
five miles northwest of EMMITSBURG. 
Red mounted patrols were seen in EM- 
MITSBURG and on CARRICK’S KNOB 
this morning. Our battalion camps west 
of the MONOCACY near the STULL 
BRIDGE. Our company and the first 
platoon, machine-gun company, forms the 


outpost along the line ROAD FORK 437- 


THOMAS CREEK CHURCH-CROSS 
ROADS 420 and the high ground to the 
south. The second platoon forms support 
No. 1, posted in the vicinity of ROAD 
FORK 437, covers the front from the 
MONOCACY (inclusive) to THOMAS 
CREEK CHURCH (exclusive). A de- 
tached post of one squad will be posted at 
the road fork 900 yards southwest of 383 
to observe the ford and bridge over TOMS 
CREEK. The remainder of the company 
and machine-gun platoon as reserve will 
be posted in the vicinity of road fork 383. 
March conditions cease.”’ 

“This platoon forms support No. 2.” 

“Sergeant B, with the first section 
less one squad), will cover the posting of 
the outguards. It will act as advance 
party for the platoon as far as CROSS 
ROADS 420 and then proceed with its 
mission. Packs may be removed and left at 
420. The section will withdraw to CROSS 
ROADS 420 as soon as the outguards are 
posted.”’ 


MILL. Contact will be maintained with 
the support No. 1. A visual signal station 
for communication with the support will be 
established.” 

“Corporal D, with the sixth squad, will 
form outguard No. 2, which, posted on the 
420-FOUR POINTS road, 300 yard 
east of 420, will cover the front from th 
spur 500 yards to the north (exclusive) t 
TOMS CREEK (inclusive.)” 

“Corporal R, with the battalior 
server group, will establish a visual signal 
station for communication with outguard 
No. 1 and the outpost reserve at 383."’ 

“The remainder of the platoon will be 
posted in the vicinity of CROSS ROADS 
420 as support.” 

“In case of attack the high ground 
along the line THOMAS CREEK 
CHURCH-CROSS ROADS 420 will be 
held.” 

“The company rolling kitchen will pre 
pare mea's and distribute them to su 
ports. Outguards will send to the support 
for meals.”’ 

“Messages to support.”’ 

When the first section has gained a distan: 
of 300 yards to the front, I will follow with the 
remainder of the platoon. 

When I overtake the covering squad of the 
fourth platoon which is on the 383-420 road, I 
will order them to report back to the reserve 
at 383. 

When the platoon arrives at 420 and | see 





* Copies of the Emmitsburg Sheet of the Gettysburg Map, on which these problems are 


based, may be obtained from the U. S. Infantry Association at 10 cents each 
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that the covering troops are properly disposed, 
I will direct the outguards to proceed, No. 1 
in the direction of Thomas Creek Church and 
No. 2 in the direction of Four Points. 

In addition to the visual signal communica 
tion with outguard No. 1 and the reserve I will 
establish runner communication with the 
reserve at 383. 

I will send a report (accompanied by a 
sketch) showing the dispositions of support 
No. 2, to the outpost commander at 383. 

2. The Dispositions for Patrolling.—The oper- 
ations of the covering troops will suffice for 
patrolling for the present. In the order I have 
directed that the patrols be sent out from out- 
guard No. 1 in the direction of 449 and Martin's 
Mill. Later in the afternoon I will send a patrol 
towards Four Points and another along the 
road to the south to establish communication 
with the detached post. 

3. The following shows the dispositions of 
Support No. 2: 

Outguard No. 1: One section (less one squad) 
posted at Thomas Creek Church. One double 
sentinel post 225 yards to north of cross roads, 
one sentinel posted on the road leading through 
the woods to 449, where he can observe the road 
and the open country to the northeast; one sen- 
tinel on the west edge of the woods where he can 
observe the approaches along the west edge of 
the woods and the open country to the north, 
northwest and west. One cossack post on 
the Thomas Creek Church—Martin’s Mill 
road on the small spur 325 yards west of the 
cross roads. One cossack post on the spur 500 
yards southwest of Thomas Creek Church, to 
observe the open country to the west. 

Outguard No. 2: One squad. Posted on the 
420-Four Points road 300 yards west of 420, to 
cover the road and observe the open country 
to the west and south. One double sentine! 
post. 

Support No. 2: First platoon (less outguards 
and attached scout) and observer group. Posted 
at Cross roads 420. 

Covering troops are returned to the sup- 
port. Arrangements being made for sending 
patrol out in the direction of Four Points. 

4. Dispositions of Support No. 1.—Outguard 
No. 1: One squad. Posted at the bend in the 
road 500 yards south of 468, with one double 
sentinel post to observe over the open ground 
to the east towards the Monocacy and in the 
direction of 468. 

Outguard No. 2: One section (less one squad). 


Posted at the bend of the road 700 yards nort! 
of 437. One double sentinel post on the road 
300 yards to the east to observe the road to 
wards 402 and the open country to the nortt 
east. One double sentinel post on hill 466. 
Support No. 1: One platoon (less one section 
and attached scout and observer group 
Posted at roadfork 437. 
Special Situation No. 2. 


SOLUTION 

I will give the following orders to the tw 
men of the blue patrol: 

“It has been reported that the enemy 
has advanced to EMMITTSBURG. Hi: 
patrols have been observed to the east of 
TOMS CREEK and towards HILL 442. | 
am going to send a combat patrol down 
that valley (pointing to the small valle: 
to the southeast) towards the sharp bend 
in TOMS CREEK. You men remain her 
in observation and cooperate with th: 
patrol. Use tracer bullets to indicate the 
location of the enemy to the patrol con 
mander. Do not let the enemy remov 
the man in the edge of the woods. I will 
have an automatic rifleman and on 
rifleman from outguard No. 2 join you here 
Signal outguard No. 2 if you have anythin 
to report.” 

I will then go to outguard No. 2 and give th: 
following instructions to the outguard con 
mander: 

“T have just seen two men of a Blue pa- 
trol, who were fired on by the enemy fron 
the woods in the sharp bend of TOM: 
CREEK. They returned the fire and 
claim that they hit one of the enemy who i 
lying in the woods across TOMS CREEK 
The men are on the west edge of that field 
(pointing) near the wire fence. Send your 
automatic rifleman and one rifleman t 
reinforce them. They have instruction 
what to do. I am going to send a combat 
patrol from the support to work down that 
ravine (pointing) towards the woods 
Watch out for signals from the Blue scout 
and transmit anything they send to me, at 
the support.” 

I will then go back to the support, direct the 
platoon sergeant to turn out a patrol of one non- 
commissioned officer and three men and send 
for Corporal R, of the battalion observer group, 
to go with the patrol. (The sergeant desig- 
nates the corporal and three men of the batta- 
lion scout group.) 
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When these men are assembled I will give 
e following orders: 

“The enemy in those woods (pointing) 
fired on one of our patrols a few minutes 
ago. The fire was returned and our patrol 
claims that they hit one of the enemy 
whose body is now lying in the edge of the 
woods just across TOMS CREEK. The 
Blue patrol has been reinforced by the 
automatic rifleman and one rifleman from 
outguard No. 2. They are in the west 
edge of that field near the wire fence. 

If they 
ee the enemy they will use tracer bullets 
Corporal 
S, take this patrol of three men and work 
down this ravine towards TOMS CREEK 
and investigate. It is particularly desirable 
that we secure a live prisoner. In any 
event, I want an identification from the 


They will cooperate with you. 


to indicate his position to you. 


enemy's dead or wounded man in the 
Corporal R of the 
group will 
pany the patrol and get back any informa- 
tion that you may be able to secure with 
Send messages 


edge of the woods. 


battalion observer accom- 


the least practicable delay 
o me here.” 
cial Situation No. 3. 
SOLUTION 
will direct Sergeant W (platoon sergeant): 
“Take one squad and drive enemy 
patrols out of woods and beyond THOMAS 
CREEK CHURCH. Take Private H 
along as guide and pick up J and K as you 
go. I will follow you with reinforce- 
ments as soon as I get a message off to the 
outpost commander. Am going to suggest 
that troops be sent west from support 
No. 1 at 437, to cut off enemy’s retreat. 
Look out for them.” 
will send the following message by visual 
aling to the outpost commander at 383: 
“Member outguard No. 1 just came in. 
Reports outguard was rushed by enemy. 
He thinks all but three men killed or cap- 
tured. Enemy advanced to woods on 
high ground 400 yards south of THOMAS 
CREEK CHURCH. Will drive enemy 
back and reestablish outguard. Will make 
immediate investigation of affair. Suggest 
you have a squad from support No. 1 ad- 
vance west on 437-THOMAS CREEK 
CHURCH road to cut off enemy retreat.” 
As soon as I have dictated this message I will 
take another squad and move out in the direc- 


tion of the woods to the north to support Ser 
geant W. I will take along Corporal R of the 
battalion observation group, who has returned 
and made his report regarding the enemy's 
scout who was wounded and captured in th 
edge of the woods on Toms Creek. I will 
drive the enemy to the north of Thomas Creek 
Church and reestablish my outguard No. 1 

I will investigate the disaster to the outguard 
and will endeavor to fix the responsibility for 
same. I will make a full report to the outpost 
commander as soon as practicable 
that 
losses in my platoon. 


and re 


quest replacements be sent to 
I will hold the reinfor 
ments sent to 420 until thes: 
available. 


Special Situation No. 4 


cover 


ret ) ment 
replacemen 


SOLUTION 
I have reestablished and 
given special attention to the location of posts 
and measures for defense. 


outguard No. | 


I will replace the 
five missing men by men from the first section 
and send the other men, under Platoon Ser 
geant W, back to the support at 420. 

I would have previously turned the wounded 
prisoners over to observation group Corporal 
R for examination. As soon as I get his report I 
will incorporate it in a message to the outpost 
commander. I will send this message by runner 
and have the runner go via support No. 1 
and show the message to the 
mander. 

I will investigate the circumstances of the 
raid on the outguard and get as much informa- 
tion of the methods used as possible from the 


Support com 


prisoners. 

I will then return to the support at 420. Ar 
riving there I find the machine-gun section. I 
will explain our dispositions to the section com 
mander and direct him to select a firing position 
for his guns that most nearly covers the front 
of the outpost position. While he is doing this I 
will dictate a message to the outpost com 
mander making a report of the circumstances 
attending the raid on outguard No. 1. I will in- 
form him that the two wounded prisoners are at 
Thomas Creek Church and request that he 
I will 


that 


send an ambulance via 437 for them. 
the 
has been sent up to reinforce the support. 


request authority to retain section 
I will now inspect the machine-gun position 
He has selected a 
position on the spur just to the west of the 420 
Thomas Creek Church road 
10° west of 420. 


selected by Sergeant F 


200 vards nortl 
With his guns at this point 
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practically the entire front of the support may 
be swept. The location was approved and the 
sergeant was ordered to “dig in’’ his guns. 
Special Situation No. 5. 

SOLUTION 

I will send out a patrol consisting of the 
corporal and four privates of the battalion scout 
group with the following orders: 

“At 11.00 I sent a patrol west on the 
420-FOUR POINTS road towards FOUR 
POINTS. I have heard nothing from 
them. About 15 minutes ago I heard heavy 
firing in the direction of FOUR POINTS. 
Take your patrol out in the direction of 
FOUR POINTS and find out what you 
can about our patrol and about the enemy. 
Send messages to me here.” 

[ will send a message to the outpost com- 
mander stating the facts in the case and indi- 
cating the action I have taken. 

Special Situation No. 6. 
SOLUTION 


As soon as I learn of the fact that strong 
enemy detachments occupy the line 419-Hill 
407 I will direct the men of the support to 
occupy their fire positions that were selected 
and prepared yesterday afternoon. I will hold 
two squads as a reserve. 

I will send a warning message by blinker to 
outguard No. 1 as follows: 

“Enemy detachments occupy line 419- 
HILL 407. Get ready to meet attack.” 

I will supplement this by sending a runner 
to the outguard commander to give him more 
detailed information of what the enemy is 
doing and what I am doing to meet him. 

I will send a message to the outpost com- 
mander by blinker as follows: 


“Strong enemy detachments occupy line 
419-HILL 407. Apparently preparing to 
attack at daylight. Am prepared to meet 
him.” 

Other situations that may be proposed fo: 
solution in connection with problem No. 2: 
Special Situation No. —. 

You, Sergeant B, have been given the first 
section (less one squad) and ordered to form th: 
advance party for the march as far as cro 
roads 420 and then cover the posting of t! 
outguards of support No. 2. 

Required: 

How will you carry out your mission? 
Special Situation No. —. 

You, Corporal P, have been ordered | 
establish a detached post with your squad at 
the road fork 900 yards southwest of 383 to 
observe the bridge and ford over Toms Creek 
Required: 

What will you do? 

Special Situation No. —. 

You, Sergeant C, have been ordered to post 
outguard No. 1 in the vicinity of Thoma 
Creek Church. 

Required: 

How will you carry out your mission? 
Special Situation No. —. 

The two wounded prisoners have been turne:! 
over to you, Corporal R, for examination. 
Required: 

Prepare a memorandum of the questions tha‘ 
you would ask these prisoners, having esp: 
ially in view the gaining of information of th 
methods employed by the enemy in making hi 
raid on outguard No. 1. 


ProspLteM No. 3—An Outpost 
Platoon as support; Posting the support; Covering the posting of 
the outguards; Posting an outguard; Support report and sketch of 
dispositions; Visiting patrols; Detached post. 
Maps: Guide map and Emmitsburg Sheet.' 


Situation: 

The “boundary between hostile states lies 
along the main highway running through 
Monterey - Emmitsburg — Bridgeport - Taney- 
town. Blue—north; Red—south. 

A Blue force is concentrating at Gettysburg 
and has sent out a covering detachment of one 


regiment of infantry on the roads leading to 
wards the border. This force is disposed a 
follows: The regiment (less 2d and 3d Bns 
on the Taneytown road; 2d Battalion on th: 
Emmitsburg road; 3d Battalion on the Hagers- 
town road. 

The 2d Battalion, marching south on the 





Copies of the Emmitsburg Sheet of the Gettysburg Map, on which this problem is based, ma 
be obtained from the U. S. Infantry Association at 10 cents each. 
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Emmitsburg road, halts for the night 20/21 
April north of the farmhouses 500 yards 
northwest of hill 589. 

Based on the orders of the battalion com- 
mander, Captain H, commanding Company 
H, which organization has been the advance 
guard for the day’s march and which has now 
been detailed to form the outpost, issues the fol- 
lowing verbal orders to his platoon commanders 
vho are assembled at road fork 488: 

“The enemy is concentrating at FRED 
ERICK and is pushing his troops out 
towards border points. His patrols are 
reported at MOTTERS and FOUR 
POINTS. Our advance party (first 
platoon) is on the EMMITSBURG road 
with the point just east of ROSE HILL 
FARM. Our regiment (less 2d and 3d 
Bns.) bivouacs tonight on the TANEY- 
TOWN road south of HARNEY. The 
3d Battalion bivouacs on the HAGERS- 
TOWN road south of FAIRFIELD. Our 
battalion bivouacs just north of those 
farmhouses (points towards farmhouses 
and indicates on map). Our company 
forms the outpost along the high ground 
north of ROSE HILL FARM-ROAD 
FORK 488-ROAD FORK 512. March 
conditions cease.” 

“The advance party will cover the post- 
ing of support No. 1 and will be with- 
drawn to the reserve upon completion of 
that duty.” 

“ Lieutenant Z, with the second platoon, 
will form support No. 1, which, posted in 
the vicinity of ROAD FORK 488, will 
cover the front from the spur north of 
ROSE HILL FARM (inclusive) to a point 
midway between the EMMITSBURG 
road and the woods to the east (inclusive)”’ 

“Lieutenant Y, with the third platoon, 
will form support No. 2, which, posted 
in the vicinity of ROAD FORK 542, will 
cover the front from the west edge of the 
woods south of HILL 567 (inclusive) to the 
road running east from 542 (inclusive).”’ 

“Lieutenant X, with the fourth platoon 
(less one section), will establish a detached 
post in the southern part of the woods on 
that spur (pointing) 950 yards northwest 
of ROAD FORK 488 and cover the ap- 
proaches from the west and southwest.”’ 

“The remainder of the company will be 
posted at the road fork 400 yards west of 
HILL 589 as reserve.” 

The rolling kitchen will be with reserve. 


Meals will be cooked and dist 
supports.” 
“Messages to the reserve 
Special Situation No. | 
You, Lieutenant Y, are in command of th 
third platoon, designated as support No. 2 
Your platoon is halted on the Emmitsburg road 
just north of road fork 488 
Required: 
What action do you 
you issue? 


take and what orders 


No. 2 

You, Sergeant A, with your section (Ik 
squad), have been detailed to cover the posti 
of the outguards of support No. 2 


Special Situation 


Required: 

How will you carry out your 1 
Special Situation No. 3: 

You, Corporal given 
fourth squad, and ordered to establish outguard 
No. 1, at the west edge of the woods south of 
hill 567, covering the front from the west edg: 
of the woods (inclusive 
the woods 


D, have been 


to the east edge ol 
(inclusive). 
Required: 
How wil. you carry out your mi 
Special Situation No. 4 
You, Lieutenant Y, have an inspe 
of the dispositions of your platoon as suppor 


No. 2. 
Required; 


mad 


1. Write out the body of the report that 
would send to the outpost commander. 

2. Indicate your dispositions on the map 
Special Situation No. 5: 

You, Lieutenant Y, have completed your in- 
spections and made your report to the outpost 
commander. The first section (less one squad 
which has been on duty covering the posting of 
the outguards, has been withdrawn to the 
support. It is now 4.45 p. m. 

Required: 

What instructions do 
visiting patrols? 

Special Situation No. 6: 

You, Lieutenant X, have been detailed t 
establish the detached post on the spur 950 
yards west of road fork 488. Your platoon is or 
the road northwest of road fork 488 


you give regarding 


Required: 


How do you carry out your missi 
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explosive manner that, so to speak, jumps yor 
into the movement. (lIllustrate.) 
In executing these commands, that is, i 


808 Reserve Officers’ 
The Drillmaster 
(Continued) 
Drill I want talk to you men a little 
Talk about the subject of commands 
Every move you make at drill will 
be by command; that is, someone will give a 


command and then you will execute the 


movement. So it is necessary for you to 


know what these commands mean and how 
they will be given 

In the military service, every command is 
The first part, which 


we call the preparatory command, tells you 


made up of two parts. 


do, and the second part, which we 
tells 


what to 
call the 
to do it. 


command of execution, you 
This preparatory command usually consists 
of two or more words which, in a way, describe 
the movement or which will convey to you the 
idea of the movement to be executed. 
The command of 
single word and is the starting signal for the 


execution consists of a 


movement 


For example: take the command, 1. About, 
2. FACE. In this case, the preparatory 
command is 1. About. When you hear it, 
you know that you are to face to the rear. 
In other words, the word About describes the 
movement you are to execute. You know 
what is coming and you get ready forit. The 
command of execution is 2. FACE. That is 


the command that tells you to do the thing. 
When you hear it, you know that you must 
face about. 

Between the preparatory command and 
the command of execution there will always 
a pause so that you will 


be a little interval, 


have time to grasp the command and get ready 
to execute 1! 

The preparatory command will always be 
given to you in a tone loud enough for you to 
hear and distinct enough for you to understand. 
It will always end with a little rise of the voice 
like this. (Illustrate.) This serves to indicate 
to you that something more is coming—the 
command of execution—and the little rise 
serves to keep you keyed up and ready for it. 

Now you must understand that all of the 
movements at drill, especially in close order 
drill, must be executed very smartly. All of 
you must do exactly the same thing at the 
same time—all together—without an instant’'s 
hesitation. You must all start together and 
stop together. The command of execution 
will make you do this. It is given in a brief, 


doing the movements, you must get into the 
habit of holding yourselves under absolute 
control. At the preparatory command, get 
ready, get hold of yourself, take a grip on 
yourself, just as you would if you were wait 
for the pistol shot in a footrace—but don't 
try to beat the pistol. It is just as much a 
mistake to be ahead as it is to be behind 
Get into the habit of moving exactly at the 
command of execution. 

Take a movement in physical drill for ex 
ample; at the command 1. Arms forward, 2. 
RAISE, what we want is that everyone of 
you raise his arms to the proper position at 
exactly the same instant—just like one pair 
of arms. If one of you raises his arms a 
little ahead of time, another at just the right 
time, and another a little behind time, you 
can imagine what the movement would look 


ing 


like—a windmill. 

So, remember, at the preparatory com 
get yourself in hand, get ready, but 
don’t get anxious: at the command of execution, 
get into action like an automatic. 


mand, 


Paragraphs 
39-40 


Q. What commands are re- 
peated by captains and by com- 
manders of larger units? 

A. They repeat such commands as are 
to be executed by their units. 

Q. What is their position when giving 
commands? 

A. They should face their units. 

Q. What is the largest unit that ordinarily 
executes a movement by command? 

A. The company; except that, at cere 
monies and inspections, the battalion exe- 
cutes movements at the command of the 
major or the adjutant. 

Q. When giving commands to a body of 
troops, how should the commander face? 

A. If possible, he should face the troops. 

Q. Why should indifference in giving com- 
mands be avoided? 

A. Because it indicates an indifferent 
spirit on the part of the commander. This 
spirit is communicated to the men and 
leads to indifferent execution on their part 
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Bugle Signals 
Paragraph, Q. Under what circumstances 

41 may bugle signals be used? 

A. They may be used in field 
exercises and in practice firing. 

Q. Under what circumstances is their use 
prohibited? 

A. On the battlefield. In a very short 
time, the enemy will know your bugle calls 
as well as you do, and every time you blow 
a call within his hearing, he will know what 
you are about to do. 

Q. What bugle calls are ordinarily used? 

A. The following calls are prescribed: 

Attention: troops are brought to attention. 

Attention to orders: troops fix their 
attention. 

Forward, MARCH: troops take up the 
march in quick time. This signal is also 
used to execute quick time from double 
time. 

Double time, MARCH: troops take up 
the cadence of double time, 180 steps per 
minute, 36 inches to the step. 

To the rear, MARCH: in close 
troops execute Squads Right About. 

Halt: marching troops come to the halt. 

Assemble, MARCH: troops assemble 


Whistle Signals 


Paragraph Q. What is the whistle signal 

42 for attention to orders? 

A. A short blast of the 
On the march or in combat, when 
necessary, this signal is given to fix the 
attention of troops, or of their commanders 
or leaders, preparatory to giving commands, 
orders or signals. 

Q. At the short blast, from the platoon or 
section leader's whistle, what does a squad 
leader in the firing line do? 

A. He suspends firing and fixes his atten- 
tion on his section or platoon leader. When 
he receives a command or a signal from the 
latter, he repeats it to his and 
enforces it. 

Q. When his attention is attracted by oa 
whistle other than that of his section or platoon 
leader, or when he receives no command or 
signal, what does the squad leader do? 

A. He resumes firing at once. 

Q. What is the whistle signal for suspend 
firing? 

A. A long blast of the whistle. 


order, 


whistle. 


squad 


Q. What may be 
signals? 
A. They are prohibited 


said of other whéstle 


Arm Signals 


Paragraph Q. Which arm 4s 
43 making arm signals? 


used for 


A. Eit fr arin may be used 
VQ. When an officer on the firing line 
receives a signal, what should he at once do? 
A. He should ‘“‘repeat back” to show that 
he has received and underst 
Q. What is the for: Forward, 
MARCH; By the right (left) flank, 
MARCH; To the rear, MARCH? 
A. Face and move in the direction of the 


at the same time extend the arm 


xd the s gna! 
signal 


march; 
vertically to its full extent and lower it to 
the front (flank, rear) until horizontal. 
Q. What és the signal for Quick 
MARCH? 
A. Raise the 


above and t 


time, 


right elbow to a position 
» the right of the right shoulder; 
extend the forearm to the left, right hand 
above the head. 

Q. What is the signal for Halt? 

A. Carry hand to the shoulder; 
thrust the hand upward and hold the arm 
vertically. 

Q. What ts the signal jor Lie Down (Take 
over)? 

A. Turn t 
the hand in 


horizontal; thrust t 


the 


yward the skirmishers and raise 


front of the elbow, forearm 
he hand downward several 
times, palm toward the ground 
Q. What ts the 
MARCH or Rush ? 
A. Carry the hand to the 


rapidly thrust the 


signal for Doub! 


hand upward 

arm several times 

Q. What ts the signal for Change directior 
A. The hand on the side 


the change of 


extent of the 


toward 
direction is to be mas 
carried across the body to the 
shoulder, forearm horizontal; ther 
a horizontal plane, arm extended, pointing 
in the new direction 
Yv. What 1 
MARCH? 
A. Raise both ar: 


zontal. 


the signal for As skirmist 


: - ; 
laterally until 


If necessary, lower the arm in 


march after completior 
signal, as in forward march 

Q. What is the signal for 
right (left), MARCH ? 


direction of 
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A. Raise both arms laterally until hori- 
zontal; swing the arm on the side toward 
which the deployment is to be made 
upward until vertical and return it to the 
horizontal; repeat several times; hold the 
other arm steadily in the horizontal position. 

Q. What is the signal for Assemble, March? 

A. Raise the arm vertically to its full 
extent and describe large horizontal circles. 

Q. What is the signal for Range, or Change 
elevation ? 

A. To announce the range, extend the 
arm toward the leaders or men for whom the 
signal is intended, fist closed; by keeping 
the fist closed, battle sight is indicated; 
open the fist once for 500 yards, twice for 
1,000 yards, etc., and thrust the fist upward 
once for each additional 100 yards; to add 
50 yards, describe a short horizontal line 
with the forefinger. To change elevation, 
indicate the complete new range. 

Q. What ts the signal for Are you ready? 
or I am ready? 

A. Raise the hand fingers extended and 
joined, palm toward the person addressed. 

Q. What és the signal for Commence 
firing ? 

A. Move the arm extended in full length, 
hand palm down, several times, through a 
horizontal arc in front of the body. 

Q. What ts the signal for Fire faster? 

A. Execute rapidly the signal for Com- 
mence firing. 

Q. What is the signal for Fire slower? 

A. Execute softly the signal Commence 
firing. 

Q. What is the signal to indicate a new 
target ? 

A. Extend the arm in full length to the 
front, palm to the right (left); swing the 
arm to the right (left) and point in the 
direction of the new target. 

QO. What és the signal for Fix bayonet? 

A. Simulate the movement of the right 
hand in Fix bayonet. 

Q. What is the signal for Suspend firing? 

A. Raise and hold the forearm steadily 
in a horizontal position in front of the 
forehead, palm of the hand to the front. 

Q. What is the signal for Cease firing ? 

A. Raise the forearm as in suspend firing 
and swing it up and down several times in 
front of the face. 

Q. What signal is used to indicate Section? 

A. Extend the arm horizontally toward 


Paragraph 


Paragraph 


Paragraph 
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the section leader; describe large circles with 
the entire arm. See paragraph 44. 
Q. What signal ts used to indicate Squad? 
A. Extend the arm horizontally toward 
the section leader; swing the hand up and 
down with the wrist. See paragraph 44. 


Q. For what purpose are the 

44 signals Section and Squad pri- 

marily intended? 

A. For communication between the ple- 
toon leader and his section leaders. The 
signal Section or Squad indicates that the 
section leader is to cause the signal which 
follows it to be executed by section or squad. 


Signel Flags 
Q. By whom are the signal 
45 flags of a company carried in 
the field? 
A. By the company musicians (buglers 
Q. How are the company signal flags 
assigned to the companies of a regiment? 
A. First battalion: 


Company A, red field, white square 
Company B, red field, blue square. 
Company C, red field, white diagonals 
Company D, red field, blue diagonals 


Second battalion: 

Company E, white field, red square 
Company F, white field, blue square. 
Company G, white field, red diagonals 
Company H, white field, blue diagonals 


Third battalion: 

Company I, blue field, red square. 
Company K, blue field, white square 
Company L, blue field, red diagonals. 
Company M, blue field, white diagonals 


Q. To what uses are these 
46 flags put? 

A. In addition to that of 
signalling, they are used to mark the as- 
sembly point of the company when dis- 
organized by combat, and to mark the 
location of company headquarters in bivouac 
and elsewhere, when such use is desirable. 


School of the Soldier 


Q. In recruit drill, what genera! 
rules should the instructor always 
follow? 

A. He explains briefly each movement, 
first executing it himself, if practicable. 
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He requires the recruits to take the proper 
positions unassisted and does not touch 
them for the purpose of correcting them, 
except when they are unable to correct 
themselves. 

He avoids keeping them too long at the 
same movement, although each should be 
inderstood before passing to another. 

He exacts by degrees the desired precision 
nd uniformity. 

Q. In what way is the advance of all in 
instruction facilitated ? 

A. As the instruction progresses, the 
recruits are grouped in squads according 
to their proficiency. Those who lack apti- 
tude and quickness are placed under ex- 
perienced drill-masters. 


Drill 
Hints 


Never forget those first four rules. 
They are the foundation upon which 
you must build your policy as a 
irillmaster. They represent the boiled-down 
experience of years in the handling of new men. 
They are based on the idea of Explanation- 
Demonstration-Imitation. These three words 
hould be your slogan. Explain thoroughly 
what you want done. Don’t use the words 
f the text. Translate the text into everyday 
language. Explain the reason for the move- 
Illustrate it by doing it yourself if 
practicable. A man understands what he 
sees better and more quickly than what he 
Show him that it is easy and he will 
hink that it is easy. Be sure you can do it 
roperly and perfectly yourself. Don’t hesi- 
tate or bungle. Be sure of yourself. After 
explaining and illustrating, have the recruits 
ry the movement themselves. If it is an 
ndividual movement, have them try it at will. 
Imitation will help them wonderfully if you 
give them a chance. Encourage them when 
they do well. Don’t be backward about 
praising @ man when he tries. Be careful to 
point out all mistakes. Don’t let a man go 
n thinking he is right when he is wrong. 
Illustrate his mistake to him. Show him why 

is wrong. Be patient. Don’t snarl. Re- 
member your men are new and that they are 
making an honest effort. Also remember 
that if your instruction does not register, it 
is probably more your fault than the recruit’s. 
Avoid handling them. Men as a rule dislike 
to have anyone, especially a stranger, push or 
pull them around. When necessary to lay 
hands on a man for the purpose of correcting 
him, do it gently and briefly. Don’t keep 


ment. 


ears. 


your men too long at the same movement 
They will tire of it and lose interest and you 
will get no returns for your work. Try 
something else for a while, then go back 
Don’t keep your men at attention while you 
are explaining and making corrections. Let 
them stand at ease while you are explainin; 
If it is necessary to correct one man, k 
others stand at ease while you are doi 

If you have a man who is slower than the rest, 
give him special attention until you are certair 
that he cannot keep up, then ask to have 
him put in a squad with others of the same 
kind. 


Paragraph Q. For preliminary instruction, 

49 how are recruits usually formed? 

A. In groups of three or four, 
in single rank. 

Q. Why? 

A. Because in such instruction, three or 
four men are all that one drillmaster can 
properly watch and They are 
formed in single rank so the drillmaster 
can see them more readily. 


instruct. 


Paragraph Q. What is meant by the ‘posi 

50 tion of the soldier"’ or ‘attention?’ 

A. It is the position in which 
the soldier stands when at attention 

Q. What is the “position of the soldier’ 
or “‘attention?”’ 

A. Heels on the same 
together as the conformation of the 
permits. 

Feet turned 
angle of about 45 degrees. 

Knees straight without stiffness 

Hips level 
body erect and resting equally on hip 
chest lifted and arched; 
and falling equally. 

Arms and hands hanging 
thumb along the seam of the trousers 

Head erect and squarely to the front, 
chin drawn in so that the axis of the head 
and neck is vertical; eyes 
front. 

Weight of the body resting equally 
the heels and balls of both feet 


line and as 


sall na 
jut equally anc 


drawn back 


and gh 


shoulders square 


naturally, 


‘ 


traight to the 


awkward 
in trying to take the position of the 
soldier. They will make hard work 
of it and get it wrong. You must be careful 
to keep them from getting bad habits at the 
start. Don’t let them make hard work of it 


Drill New men are invariabl; 


Hints 
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Insist on their being easy. The rearing 
backward and becoming swaybacked, sticking 


out the belly, stiffening out the arms, leaning 


to one side or the other, hanging the head or 
throwing it back, stiffening the knees—watch 
out for these mistakes. Try and find a com- 
fortable spot in which to teach the position. 
If it is hot, hunt f yme shade; if it is cold, 
hunt the shelter of a building. You want 
them to fee! comfortable and easy and they 
can’t be either if they are either hot or cold. 
Don't be in a hurry. Go about it gradually 
and explain to the men as you go along 


Drill We are now about to learn how to 
Talk stand in the position of attention. 
Actually, it is the positi 

the soldier holds 
ness to move at any command which he 


n in which 
himself when he is in readi- 


may receive 
Now this position can be made very tire- 
some and hard. Asa matter of fact, when you 


learn to do it properly, you will find that it is 


quite easy to hold the position for long periods 
atatime. The trouble is that most beginners 
are awkward. They try too hard and as a 
result strain themselves into positions which 
are very tiresome. When it is properly taken, 
this position is in reality quite comfortable 
because the body is perfectly balanced and at 
rest. he Infantry Drill Regulations explains 
the position in detail and we will take it up 
that way at first 

First: Heels on a line and as near eath other 
as the conformation of the man permits. 

Now, why? Largely for the sake of uni- 
formity. If I should tell you all to put your 
heels 3 inches apart, no two of you would get 
exactly the same distance. But you do know 
when you have them together. In time you 
will get so that you will hear them click when 
you bring them together. 

Next: Feet turned out equally and forming 
an angle of about 45 degrees. If you put 
your heels together and turn your toes out as 
prescribed, it gives you a triangular base 
upon which you can stand steadily. (Illus- 
trate.) If you put them side by side, you 
become unsteady; if you turn them out too 
far, you become unsteady. (Illustrate.) Now 
try it and see. 

Next: Knees straight without stiffness. 

Your legs are the supports upon which the 
weight of your body rests and they are held 
in position by the muscles of your legs. Now, 
to support the body with the least effort on 


the part of the muscles, the bones should bx 
end-on, forming a straight line. If they are 
not, the muscles have extra work to do to 
hold them in place and support the body. If 
you stiffen your knees, it means that yo 
break the supporting bone-column to the rear 
and the muscles have to do extra work in 
holding the bone-column in position. After 
a short time, this will bring a strain on the 
muscles and will result in stiffness and possib! 
cramps. Now try it. Stiffen your knee: 
and then feel the muscles in the calves of your 
legs. Now stand without any stiffness and 
feel them. 

Next: Hips level and drawn back slightly 

If your hips are not level, it means that one 
of your legs is bearing more than its share of 
the weight of the body, hence is doing un- 
necessary work. In addition, the muscles 
of one side of your body are working to hold 
your body upright when they should be 
resting. Now try slumping down on one hip 
and see how it feels. 

Unless you keep your hips drawn back 
slightly, you will find that you are sticking 
out your belly, which is not only unsightly 
but tends to make you swaybacked. If you 
sway the back, you strain the muscles across 
the kidneys, and this in time will bring on 
backache and faintness. 

Next: Body erect and resting equally 
both hips. 

In order to hold this position of attention 
easily, it is necessary that your body be even! 
balanced—in equilibrium—some of your mus- 
cles are working all of the time to keep you 
from toppling over. Unless your body 
erect on your hips, it will not be evenly bal- 
anced and, sooner or later, the strain on some 
of your body muscles is going to become 
tiresome. Now try leaning a little to one side 
or the other, or backward, or forward, and 
see if you can locate the muscles which are 
holding you up. 

Next: Chest lifted and arched. 

Lifting the chest serves three purposes— 
all of them good. First, it tends to make you 
throw your shoulders back and keep them 
square; second, it automatically draws up 
the belly; and third, it makes a bigger space 
for the lungs. Try it and see. 

Next: Shoulders square and falling equally. 

Keeping the shoulders square gives you more 
chest room, gives you a more military appear- 
ance and serves to keep the body balanced 
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mn the hips. Now you can push your shoulders 
back and hold them back with your elbows, 
but it does you no permanent good. There 
is a set of muscles between your shoulder- 
blades with which to square your shoulders 
Try and locate these muscles. They are the 

ame with which you wriggle when your back 
itches. 

Next: Arms and hands hanging naturally, 
thumb along the seam of the trousers. 

There is no reason why they should not 
hang naturally and it is the easiest way for 
them to hang. The thumb is kept along the 
seam of the trousers for the sake of uniformity. 

Next: Head erect and squarely to the front; 
chin drawn in so that the axis of the head and 
neck is vertical; eyes straight to the front. 

This is all in order to keep the head balanced 
on the neck. If you hang your head, or stick 
out your chin, it means that the muscles in 
the back of your neck have to work to keep 
your head balanced on your neck. The soldier 
keeps his eyes straight to the front because 
that is the direction of the enemy. 

Next: The weight of the body resting equally 

the heels and balls of both feet. 

This simply means that your body is in 
perfect balance, ready for you to move from 
that position. If you are in the position 
properly, you will be able to step off without 
any preliminary movement. You can test 
your position by trying to step off. If you 
are not in perfect balance, you will have to 
lean a little forward. Try it and see. 

Now, finally, I want you to remember that 
this position of the soldier is an easy, com- 
fortable position—at the same time, one of 
alertness and readiness. If you find that it is 


hard and tiresome, it is because you are doing 
something wrong. 


The Rests 


Q. How is the command FALL 
OUT executed? 

A. The men may leave the 
ranks but are required to remain in the 
immediate vicinity. 

Q. What is done at the command FALL IN? 

A. They resume their former places in 
ranks at attention. 

Q. How is the command REST executed? 

A. At that command, each man keeps 
one foot in place, but is not required to 
preserve silence or immobility. 

Q. How isthe command AT EASE executed ? 
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A. At that command, each man keeps 
one foot in place and is required to preserve 
silence but not immobility 

Q. By what command do th 
attention from REST or AT EASE? 

A. At the command, 1. 
etc.), 2. Attention. 

Q. Describe the movement of Parade Rest. 

A. The command is, 1. Parade, 2. Rest. 

Carry the right foot t 
the rear, left knee slightly bent 

Clasp the hands, without cor 
front of the 
joined, left hand uppermost, left thur 
clasped by the thumb and forefinger of 
right hand. 

Preserve silence and steadiness of position 
Drill 

Hints 


Squad (Platoon, 


6 inches straight 


center of the body 


When drilling under arms, have the 
men stack arms before falling out 
This relieves the soldier of the care 
of his rifle during the rest period and at the 
same time serves to indicate the place where 
he is to form at the end of the rest period. 
Impress on your men that this command 
is given them in order that 
habits of U around 
waiting for the command to fall in or of sky- 
larking. It does not amount to much at 
stage of the instruction, but later in march 
training, it is important for the men to have 


the habit of resting when they get the oppor- 


they may rest 


Discx urage the standi: 


this 


tunity, and this is a good time to begin cul 
tivating the habit. 

Drill your men in falling in promptly 
is another good habit 
begin to form too soon. Practice them in it 
Have them fall out occasionally at other than 
the regular rest periods, and give the c 
to fall in without warning. 

The position of rest is employed for t 
purpose of allowing the men to relax for 
short period during which it is not desirable 
to fall out. One foot is kept in place in order 
to preserve the formation and alignment and 
in order to permit of the prompt and snappy 
resumption of attention. 

Either foot may be kept in place. The men 
may shift at will from one foot to the 
but in doing so they should bring the 
together first in order to 
curately. 

The position of Ease is for the purpose of 
allowing men to relax for a short time, usually 
during explanations or while awaiting orders 
Officers sometimes hold their men at attention 


This 


which they cannot 


TITTA 


ot her, 
heels 


keep the 


place ac- 
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while they make long explanations or discus- 
sions. This should not be done because, very 
shortly, attention will degenerate into in- 
attention. When a man is at attention, his 
mind should be devoted to maintaining that 
position. If you have an explanation or a 
discussion to make, call your men to attention, 
then give the command At Ease. During 
the war, many organizations adopted the 
British execution of At Ease, in which, if the 
soldier is without arms, he places his mobile 
foot about 14 inches from the one he holds in 
place and clasps his hands behind his back. 
If armed with the rifle, he extends the right 
arm to the front, holding the toe of the piece 
on the ground in its original position of Order 
Arms, inclining the piece to the front, the left 
hand behind the back. This is smart looking 
and permits of snappy resumption of attention, 
but, if strictly adhered to, becomes as tiresome 
as standing at attention. In the minds of 
many officers it is of doubtful value. 

Parade Rest is a ceremonial position. It 
should therefore be smart and alert looking. 
New men have a tendency to slump down on 
the right hip, bend the left knee, and turn partly 
to the right. Watch for this and correct it 
from the very beginning. 


Drill 
Talk 


I am now going to explain to you 
what we call the rests. By this we 
mean the various ways in which the 
soldier at drill may be permitted to relax from 
attention. There are four of these rests, 
namely, FALL OUT, REST, AT EASE, and 
PARADE REST. 

At the command FALL OUT, you are per- 
mitted to break ranks for the purpose of resting. 
The regulations require you to remain in the 
immediate vicinity of the spot where you fall 
out. You are not permitted to go wandering 
around over the drill field, and there is a 
reason for this. In the first place the instruc- 
tion you are getting now is not for the purpose 
of teaching you infantry drill alone. It is for 
the purpose of teaching you good habits as well. 
The habits you form now, right here on the 
drill field, will follow you in all your work, 
right up to the battlefield. For instance, you 
form the habit now of staying in the vicinity 
when you fall out to rest. Now, when you 
go out on practice marches or at maneuvers, 
you will need all the rest you can get. If you 
have not formed this habit, you are likely to 
fall into a way of wandering off into fields, 
orchards or people’s yards when you should 


be resting. You will delay your platoon in 
falling in, get it the reputation of being slow 
and straggling and, in the end, get yourself 
into trouble with your platoon leader. In 
addition to this, I may often want to take 
advantage of these rest periods to explain 
something to you or to clear up some point 
about the drill. So get into the habit of 
sticking around closely and resting when you 
have the chance. 

Now, just a word about falling in. I want 
you to get the habit of falling in promptly at 
the command. If you observe a platoon 
that is lax in this respect, you will notice that 
the platoon sergeant is milling around getting 
the men up and in place a couple of minutes 
ahead of time. The men of that platoon 
lose a couple of minutes of rest. If you are in 
the habit of falling in promptly, the platoon 
sergeant will know that he can depend on you, 
and he will wait until the last few seconds of 
the period before giving the command to fall 
in. So make a habit of knowing your proper 
place in the squad and platoon and of snapping 
into it promptly. When you fall in, do it on 
the jump. Your example will make some 
other man do the same, and when all of the 
men of a platoon do that sort of thing it is a 
platoon to be proud of. 

One word about the position of parade rest 
It is a position you will use at the ceremonies 
where everyone is as smart and soldierly as 
possible. You are taught this position first 
without arms in order that you may learn the 
proper position of your body and legs befor: 
doing it with a rifle. 

The right foot is carried straight to the rear 
If you are not careful, you will find yourselves 
cafrying your right toe back behind the lef! 
heel. Watch out for this. Don't slump 
down on your right hip. It gives you a most 
unmilitary appearance and, in addition, soon 
becomes tiresome. Bend the left knee very 
slightly. Don’t rear back, or lean forward 
Stand up straight, with your shoulders square 
to the front. 


Eyes Right or Left 


Paragraph Q. Describe the movement Eye 
54 Right (Left). 
A. The command is 1. Eyes, 
2. RIGHT (LEFT), 3. FRONT. 
At the command right, turn the head to 
the right oblique, eyes fixed on the line o/ 
eyes in, or supposed to be in, the same rank 
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Q. What is done at the command FRONT? 


A. Turn the head and eyes to the front 
Drill 
Hints 


Be careful that the men of the squad 
are aligned before giving this com- 
mand. If not, likely to 
ove as in dressing. 

Watch particularly for movements of the 
ody, especially twisting to the right or left, 
leaning backward or forward. 

Watch for a tendency to throw the head 
backward or to crane it forward. 

See that heads are turned squarely to the 
ront at the command front. 


they are 


Drill 
Talk 


We are now going to try an exercis« 

which is nothing more than a simple 

movement of the head to the right 
r left. The object of the exercise is to teach 

you how to look to the right or left without 
oving the body in ranks. 

A little later, you will be taught to align 
ourselves in ranks, that is, to line yourselves 
ip abreast of each other. In order to do this 
properly you must be able, without turning 
your bodies, to look to the right or left and 
ee when you are in line with the other men. 

Later, when you take up the marchings, 
you will make use of this same movement in 

rder to keep yourselves in line in ranks while 
moving. 

Still later, you will be taught to do this as a 
part of the ceremony of saluting while passing 
in review before a reviewing officer. In this 

it really serves a double purpose. In 
the first place, it enables you to straighten out 
your line and keep it straight while passing in 
front of the reviewing officer. At the same 
time,itenables you to get a glimpse of the officer 
who is reviewing you. 


Case 
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As a matter of fact, it was tl 
first gave rise to the practice 


do not often get a chance to 
As 


serve under a major, a 


rank at close range 


ser « 


for a long time without kno 
These reviews will form 


your training and, in 


this 


an import 


way, 


will frequently get a glimpse at 


major, your colonel 


mander. 


Now in executing the m 


and 


novement, all you d 


is to turn your head about half-way to the 


right or left without 
at the same time glan 
or left with your ey 
see plainly to the ! 
awkwardness 


There are a couple 


which men make in doing this. 
is to throw the head back when 


The other is to 
turning it. 


on the neck as though it were a 


The command 
FRONT. At the 


movement; merely 


is l. 
com 
get 

you are about to do 


hold it in that 
front. At 
smartly to the front 


that 


right 


moving 


ing squarely t 


t 


At 
turn the head smartly as I have 


position 


your shoulder 
» the rig! 
This enables you 


or left without an 
of con mistakes 


One of them 


non 


turning it 


duck the head down whet 
Don’t do either. ‘ 
erect, the chin level, and turn 


eep the he aq 
the head smartly 
spindle 

Eyes, 2. RIGHT, 3. 
land eyes, make n 


your mind on 


the 


what 


command right, 


lescribed and 


until the command 


command, 


Before trying it by command, I am g 


let you try it a few 


snap into the 


smartly from one position 


hold it still 


movement. 


(Illustrate 


times at will 


Move 
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The Big Show, by Elsie Janis. New 
York: Cosmopolitan Book Corpora- 
tion. Cloth, 227 pages. Price, $1.50. 
You are sitting by your fireside. 

Lean back and close your eyes, Carry 

your thoughts back to a dreary village 

in rain-soaked France, to a rough plat- 
form in the humble square with Yanks 
crowded all around. What do you see? 

What do you hear? Elsie Janis with 

her smile and “C’m on fellahs, what'll 

we sing?” This is the one bright vi- 

sion of “over there” that lingers in our 

memories. 

You have only to dip a little way into 
the pages of “The Big Show” to realize 
that Elsie Janis is the only person in 
the world who could have written the 
book. Its every page is alive and teem- 
ing with that “regular fellah” joviality, 
that unquenchable gayety and _ whole- 
souled enthusiasm that characterized 
her work in France and made her the 
idol of the A. E. F, 

In writing of her visit to Saumur she 
says: 

Saumur is where they teach officers 
who have been officers for five or six 
months, how to be an officer! They 
were a great audience, and as there 
were no privates there the officers did 
not have to behave, so we had a good 
old rough-house, fifty-minute show. 


Up on the British front Miss Janis 


came across some of the home town 
boys. She describes this occasion in 
the following lines: 


I gave an hour and a quarter alone, 
and then the real fun started, One boy 
came up on the platform and sang 
beautifully alone—then we sang duets 
—the two bands vied with each other 
in “jazzing it up”—then we started a 
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sing-song—now it’s getting dusk—the 
sun has become bored by our having 
reached the sentimental stage and has 
left us, for now we are singing “Per- 
fect Day” and the “Long, Long Trail” 
—to hear four thousand men, each with 
some person in mind, singing “To the 
day when I'll be coming down that 
long, long trail with you,” is wonderful 
—but to hear them sing it three thou- 
sand miles from home—with a soft 
French twilight descending as if to 
veil the rather limpid light in most oi 
those brave eyes—is a thing that has 
to be heard and then remembered until 
the “long, long trail” ends. Pull 
yourself together, Private Janis! You 
are getting sloppy! 

It’s difficult to take extracts from : 
book that is so full of them, but these 
few are enough to suggest ever si 
faintly why Elsie Janis was the Ameri 
can Army’s best girl. 


Arrived at Chaumont at 5. Nearly 
froze. Asked for a fire and nearly 
started another war, Went to the Y 
hut, gave an hour’s show to aout 
2,000. Some one yelled for me to imi 
tate Will Rogers. I said I couldn’ 
because I had no rope—and some cow- 
boy produced one. I was stung, but 
made it go, and danced in it. Riot! 


Gave a show to about 3,000, a nice 
rough bunch. 

After the show we went on the plat 
form outside the hut and had the band 
play a fox trot. I danced with eighteen, 
one right after the other—my idea of 
a good time. One dance, eighteen part- 
ners. No monotony. 

Such a dump. Even the officers still 
sleeping in tents. I had a _ fearful 
grouch when I arrived, but when I saw 
our boys arriving, having marched ten 
miles from the depths of the woods. 
smiling, singing, and cheering, I felt 
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so glad to be able to be there, and I 
think I gave one of the best shows I've 
ever given in the middle of the village 
square, with just a little platform, with 
a tent cover over it. Rather like a 
Punch and Judy show. Those boys 
went wild, and they had nothing on me. 


Dined at the general’s house; he was 
away—probably at the war. Gave the 
show in the old chateau. My, how I! 
would like to meet a young chateau for 
a change! 

.« € 6 

A boche plane came over and the 
boys yelled: “Come on down, you poor 
boob, and see a good show!” They were 
very excited about going into the line, 
and all asked what I wanted them to 
bring back. I said, “Yourselves please.” 

The commander of the squadron 
looked about eighteen, and is in reality 
an old gent of twenty-three. He had 
at least six decorations, He looked so 
young I thought he must have won 
them at baby shows, but no! he is a 
wonderful “boche buster,” and, though 
an American, joined the French Army 
as a simple poilu in 1914. Oh, this is a 
great war! 

P. S.— Tragic note. 
“boche buster” is married! 

We had tea afterward in the nice, 
warm kitchen of an old monastery; a 
sweet little Frenchwoman insisted on 
my warming my soaked self by the fire. 
I did, and then sang for her “Joan of 
Arc” in French. She wept bitterly— 
not at my singing, but because she had 
lost her “man” in the war. She showed 
us his picture and we wept with her. 
The boys came trooping in. I sniffed 
guiltily and murmured something 
about catching cold. She poured tea 
for those Yanks with smiling eyes and 
not a tear visible. I guess she has her 
tears well under way by now, as her 
man went away in 1915. 


® 
Yanks, A. E. F. Verse, originally pub- 
lished in Stars and Stripes. New 


York: G P. Putnam’s Sons, cloth, 
156 pages. Price, $2.00. 


The baby 


It is but natural that the American 
Army in France should have a news 
paper. The American must have his 
newspaper wherever he is. The small 
two-page sheets that appeared daily did 
not suffice. Again it is but natural that 
certain of the Americans in France 
should get sentimental and burst into 
poetry lhe lines 
from the pens found their way into the 
newspaper. In the A. E. F. all of this 
happened. The Stars and Stripes pub 
lished volumes of poetry in its columns 


from time to time. 


—some of it with the metre entirely out 
of joint, some faulty as to rhythm and 
in some the mechanism 
standard rules. But for all that it was 
good “po’try” and pleased the Yanks 

The management of the Stars and 
Stripes have essayed to “select” the 
best from the great mass and preserve 
“Yanks, 
F. Verse” is the result of their 

A foreword from the pen of 


violated — the 


it to posterity in book form 
A. E. 
labors. 
John T. Winterich, who was top ser 
geant of the Poet’s Column, prefaces the 
body of the text. The royalties will be 
devoted to the Stars and Stripes French 
Orphans’ Fund, an entirely deserving 
cause. 

The book is well gotten up, hand 
somely bound and stamped in gold. It 
deserves a prominent 
the 


place in the 


library of ex-members of the 


A, E. F. 


® 

Robison’s Manual of Radio Telegraphy 
and Telephony, by Capt. S. S. Robi- 
son, U. S. Navy, Revised by Capt 
D. W. Todd aad Commander S. C 
Hopper, U. S. Navy. Annapolis 
(Md.): U. S. Naval Institute, 1919 
Canvas, 8vo, 307 pages, fully illus- 
trated (5th edition). Price, $1.50 


This manual has gone through many 
editions and has been of great use in the 
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training of naval electricians. The 
language is simple, fitting it for the in- 
struction of beginners, and there is a 
large amount of varied information 
which gives it a wider usefulness. This 
present edition includes the develop- 
ments in radio made during the war 
which were necessarily omitted in the 
edition of 1918. 

The make-up of the book is some- 
what loose and disconnected, and it is 
unfortunate that it has never had a 
thorough revision so that all obsolete 
material could be eliminated and all 
descriptions of apparatus and experi- 
ments brought up to date. For ex- 
ample, the principal instrument de- 
scribed under wave meters has not been 
in use since 1908, and some curve sheets 
and circuits represent apparatus of 
about the same period or earlier. This 
must, of course, be a great disadvantage 
to the student. 

® 
Siberia Today, by Capt. Frederick W. 

Moore. New York: D. Appleton and 

Company. Cloth, 334 pages. Price, 

$2.00. 

The author was a member of the 
G-2 section of the Staff of the A. E. F. 
in Siberia and in his official capacity 
traveled thousands of miles through the 
country living with the people—travel- 
ing, not on special trains, but on the 
trains that the people traveled on, and 
undergoing the hardships imposed by 
such travel. 

In his swiftly moving narrative Cap- 
tain Moore sets forth the trials and 
tribulations of our men in this land that 
has fallen under the destructive hand 
of Bolshevism. He reveals how the 
country has been wrecked and describes 
many incidents that came under his per- 
sonal observation. 


The book will interest the army officer 
who is ever facing the possibility of 
service in Siberia. It will give him a 
glimpse of the service there and an idea 
of the military and political situation 
Captain Moore has rendered a servic: 
to the country in showing the American 
people the system, or rather lack of 
system, of government that the Reds 
the Russian Communists—are propos- 
ing and endeavoring to institute in the 
United States through their own or- 
ganization, the I. W. W. and the labo: 
unions. 

This story is probably the best thing 
that has appeared in print as counte: 
propaganda for the Red literature that 
is being scattered broadcast over the 
country. 

In fixing the blame for conditions in 
Russia and Siberia, the author says: 


Germany realized how crude were he: 
methods when she sent to Belgium and 
France a force that, operating behind 
the fighting men, wrecked or burned 
factories and seized raw material. That 
was a job she did herself, and she had 
to take the blame of the whole world 
for it. She had to devise a scheme by 
which she could get the same results 
elsewhere without having to bear any 
blame. 

That scheme was Bolshevism. The 
craftiest criminals always use fools as 
their tools, and in Bolshevism Germany 
found the Ersatz, or substitute, for an 
army of thieving and destroying Ger 
mans. It has been estimated that more 
than a million Germans are prisoners 
of war in Russia. These men whispered 
anti-capitalistic propaganda into the ea: 
of the poor moujik, who wants educa- 
tion so badly that he is willing to burn 
school books and who thinks he can 
attain freedom by ripping off wall paper 
And the moujik, under skillful leader- 
ship, did Germany’s work, and he did 
it for nothing. That same Ivan who 
had died by millions to beat the Ger 
mans, ran home from the trenches and 
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wrecked his own country to the Kaiser’s 
taste, at the Kaiser’s word—wrecked it 
more thoroughly than the German Army 
would have been able to wreck it. For 
he smashed everything but the Ikons 
ind the rubber plants. Why he did not 
destroy the rubber plants we cannot 
understand. Is it because Germany 
joes not wish to sell rubber plants to 
Russia ? 

Speaking of the part that Germany 


is playing in the spreading of Bolshe- 
vism, the author concludes : 


Germany mobilized the fools of 
Russia. Why not, she asked herself, 
extend a scheme that worked so success- 
fully with the moujiks to the working 
population of other countries? She 
began to have hope (with the aid of 
Kolshevist propaganda) of mobilizing 
the malcontents everywhere. Capital, if 
not wiped out, could at least be fright- 
ened or forced into a period of non-pro- 
duction, or production at high prices. 
High prices, in turn, create demands for 

igher wages—demands that usually 
take the form of strikes. Labor troubles 
may lead to riots or even revolution— 
with consequent destruction. And to 
judge by Belgium, northern France and 
Russia, destruction is what Germany 
vants. 

Meanwhile, rumors of riots in the 
Fatherland encourage Bolshevism in 
other countries. We have had copious 
news of Bolshevist trouble in Germany. 
The fact that we get this news over 
German wires is evidence that Germany 
wants us to get it. It makes a fine 
smoke screen behind which stands her 
untouched factories, with their un- 
smashed machinery. 

The Germans told the Russians that 
the great war was a “Capitalistic war.” 
Germany was right. But she neglected 
to say that it was designed to aid the 
German capitalist. And if enough fools 
in every other country can be induced to 
smash and tear and burn, saving only 
(take note) some raw materials, then 
with her own factories and machinery 
intact, Germany can flood the world 


with her 
goods. 

For this is the joker in Bolshevism— 
the providing, for Germany, of colossal 
markets ! 

And if she has these markets created 
for her the indemnity which the Allies 
have demanded, and which Germany 
says is “staggering,” will be to her a 
mere handful of small change 


own cheap manufactured 


; 


There is much material for thought 
We can readily 
apply them to the situation that has con 
fronted this country in the past few 
months and see how they fit 


in these conclusions. 


1 
Average Americans, by 
Theodore Roosevelt 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
pages; illustrated. Price, 


In the body of his 


Lieut. Col 
Ne W York 
Cloth pi) 


S$? OO 


book Colonel 
Roosevelt sets forth in an entertaining 
way the comings and goings—the experi 
battle—of 
that splendid 


regiment with which he served throug! 


ences in training and the 


officers and soldiers of 
out the war, the 26th Infantry As a 
unit of the First Division this gallant 
regiment formed the advance guard of 
the great Army 
finally assembled in France to f 
world’s battles. 

The book is filled with the personal 
experiences and recollections of th: 
writer—sketches of the events as th 
happened and the impressions that the 
business of war left stamped indelibly 
on his mind. 


that 


ight tl 


American 


These are the things that 
never get into the reports and histories 
of wars. They are left to be told in just 
the manner that Colonel Roosevelt ha 
chosen to record them. 

The description of the gas lecture, the 
first tour in the trenches 
into the German 


night raid 


the 


lines elusive 


“code,” plans of defense, patrol 


reports 
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and the General Orders on the eradica- 
tion of “cooties,” will carry the old- 
timers back to shelltorn France and let 
them live again the days when they too 
passed through the same experiences. 
Colonel Roosevelt has prefaced his 
own story with a series of extracts from 
letters from his distinguished father and 
a short chapter on his boyhood recol- 
lections, concluding his work with a 
sensible and logical argument of the 





necessity for the adoption of some form 
of universal military training and a 
plea for 100 per cent Americanism, the 
final sentence being “Again, first, last 
and always, the service man is an Ame: 
ican.” 

Tribute is paid to the splendid 
response of America to the call to arms 
and to the marvelous achievements 
when once the machine was gotten into 
motion. 
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The Branch Associations 

It will be noted that we have added 
eight new Branch Associations to our 
organization this past month. This 
leaves only a few to come into the fold. 

Among the new branches we wel- 
come this week is the St. Louis Branch. 
which was organized by Capt. Gerald 
E. Cronin, who is on duty with the 
National Guard of Missouri and sta- 
tioned at St. Louis. 

The Infantry should 
have branches in all of the large cities. 
There are a sufficient number of Re- 
serve and National Guard officers in 
every city of considerable size to or- 
ganize a branch. It is very difficult for 
us to get in touch with just the right 
man in each place, but the secretary 
will be glad to hear from any officer 
who is interested in establishing a 
branch of the Infantry Association in 
any city or town. 


Association 


© 

Meeting of the Executive Council 

Less than half of the Branch Asso- 
ciations have acted on the proposed 
policy of the U. S. Infantry Associa- 
tion as set forth in paragraph 2 of 
Bulletin No. 2, which was issued last 
month and published in the February 
JourNAL. In view of this fact it has 
been decided to postpone the meeting 
of the Executive Council until more of 
the Branches have had an opportunity 
to have a meeting and act on the sub- 
ject. It is requested that Branches 
have a meeting and take the necessary 
action at the earliest practicable date. 

This is necessary in order that a 
definite policy for the Association may 
be announced. 

In many cases the Branch Associa- 
tions neglected to act on the matter of 
the increase in the council as outlined 


in paragraph 5 of Bulletin No. 2 
Those that did act definitely declared 
themselves against the proposition. 

In some instances the Branches pro- 
posed additional policies for the A 
sociation. These will be given due con 
sideration at the next meeting of the 
Executive Council which will be held 
about the middle of March. 

® 
To Branch Secretaries 

The question of getting the Journ: 
on the table in the reading room of 
each company in the service has bee: 
receiving attention in many of the 
Branches. When this has been don 
nearly every company has entered its 
subscription. This proposition needs 
only a little hustling on the part of the 
Branch secretary. Every company 
wants the JouRNAL. It is usually merely 
a question of calling the company com 
mander’s attention to the fact that his 
company is not getting the magazine 
Let the Branch secretaries get busy 
and finish up this little task. No com 
pany of infantry can afford to be with 
out the INFANTRY JOURNAL in its read 
ing room. 


Fort Leavenworth: 
President, Major General J. H. McRa: 
Secretary, Captain F. W. Brabson. 

Washington: 
President, Colonel B. H. Wells; Secretar, 
Colonel G. A. Lynch. 

Fifth Division: 
Camp Gordon, Ga.; President, Brigadic: 
General Wilds P. Richardson; Secretary, 
Major Rufus A. Byers. 

Sixth Division: 
Camp Grant, Ill.; President, Colonel C 
Reichman; Secretary, Captain G. E 
Bucker. 

Infantry School: 
Camp Benning, Ga.; President, Majo 
General Charles S. Farnsworth; Secreta: 
Major H. S. Wagner. 
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Central Department: 
Chicago, Ill.; President, Colonel D. B. 
Devore; Secretary, Lieutenant Colonel 
F. P. Jacobs. 


Second Infantry: . 
Camp Sherman, Ohio; President, Captain 
1. L. Ballard; Secretary, Captain J. L. 
Ballard. 


Third Infantry: 

Eagle Pass, Tex.; President, Colonel G. 

A. Weiser; Secretary, Captain H. C. Brown. 
Fourth Infantry: 

Camp Pike, Ark.; President, Major N. E. 

Callen; Secretary, Captain Fred L. Black. 
Fifth Infantry: 

A. E. F. Germany; President, Colonel 
E. Fry; Secretary, Lieutenant 
Francis G. Bonham. 


Edgar 


Sixth Infantry: 
Camp Gordon, Ga.; President, Colonel G. 
L. Townsend; Secretary, Captain G. L. 
Febiger. 

Seventh Infantry: 
Camp Pike, Ark.; President, Major Austin 
F. Prescott; Secretary, Major Sidney G. 
Brown. 

Eighth Infantry: 
American Forces in Germany, Coblenz, 
Germany; President, Lieutenant Colonel 
M. H. Thomlinson; Secretary, Lieutenant 
Colonel G. G. Bartlett. 

Ninth Infantry: 
Camp Travis, Tex. 
Harris Pendleton; 
Frank C. Foley. 

Tenth Infantry: 
Camp Custer, Mich.; President, Colonel 
J. P. O'Neill; Secretary, Captain Edward 
L. McKee, Jr. 


Eleventh Infantry: 


Camp Gordon, Ga.; President, Colonel 
R. H. Peck; Secretary, Capt. E. P. Lukert. 


Twelfth Infantry: 
Camp Meade, Md.; President, Lieutenant 
Co'onel Alfred Brandt; Secretary, Lieuten- 
ant Sherman K. Burke. 
Thirteenth Infantry: 
Camp Merrit, N. J.; President, Colonel 
Ernest E.fHaskell; Secretary, Lieutenant 
Harry A. King. 


Colonel 
Captain 


President, 
Secretary, 
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Fourteenth Infantry: 
Camp Custer, 
Colonel F. W. 
E. H. Burt. 

Fifteenth Infantry: 
Tientsin, China; President, Col 
M. Morrow; Secretary, Captain R. A 
McClure. 


Mich. ; 


€ »bbe: 


Presi lent, 


Lieut 


Secretary, Captain 


Sixteenth Infantry: 
Camp Taylor, Ky.; President, Colonel W 
F. Harrell; Secretary, Captain Earl Almon 


Seventeenth Infantry: 
Camp Meade, Md.; President, Major H 
M. Quesenberry; Secretary, 
J. Punk. 

Eighteenth Infantry: 
Camp Taylor, Ky.; President, Colonel 
C. A. Hunt; Secretary, Captain B. H 
Chastaine. 


Captain A 


Nineteenth Infantry: 
Douglas, Arizona; President, Colonel John 
F. Madden; Secretary, Captain O. B 
Abbott. 

Twentieth Infantry: 
Fort Crook, Nebraska; President, Colonel 
J. E. Morris; Secretary, Captain Stephen 
Peretzky. 

Twenty-first Infantry: 
Fort George Wright, Washington; P: 
dent, Lieut. Colonel A. Mitchell: Se 
tary, Captain G. W. Eagles 


Twenty-second Infantry: 
Fort Jay, N. Y.; President, Lieut. Colonel 
F. L. Davidson; Secretary, Captain C. W 
Yuill. 

Twenty-third Infantry: 
Camp Travis, Tex.; President, Colonel 
H. A. Eaton; Secretary, Captain F. F. Hall 


Twenty-fourth Infantry: 
Columbus, N. M.; President, Major 
Paul X. English; Secretary, Lieutenant 
Alexander R. Bolling. 

Twenty-fifth Infantry: 
Camp Stephen D. Little, Nogales, A 
zona; President, Colonel Earl C. Carna- 
han; Secretary, Second Lieut. E. A. Grupe 


Twenty-sixth Infantry: 
Camp Taylor, Ky.; President, Lieutenan 
Colonel G. W. Maddox; Secretary, Captai 
Prank M. Kennedy 
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Twenty-eighth Infantry: 
Camp Zachary Taylor, Ky.; President, 
Colonel William L. Patterson; 
tary, Captain F. W. Gano. 


Secre- 


Twenty-ninth Infantry: 
Camp Bennig, Ga.; President, Colonel 
J. T. Dean; Secretary, Major J.C. Williams . 
Thirtieth Infantry: 
Camp Pike, Arkansas; President, Lieut. 
Colonel T. F. McNeill; Secretary, Major 
Jay Zorn. 
Thirty-second Infantry: 
Camp Kearney, California; President, 
Colonel Allen Smith; Secretary, Captain 
Albert Birmele. 
Thirty-third Infantry: 
Camp Gatum, Canal Zone; President 
Colonel B. C. Morse; Secretary, Cap- 
tain R. S. Miller. 
Thirty-fourth Infantry: 
Camp Funston, Kans.; President, Major 
R. C. Stickney; Secretary, Captain E. L. 
Pell. 
Thirty-fifth Infantry: 
Camp Lewis, Wash.; President, Captain 
B. A. Yancey; Secretary, Lieutenant L. R 
Nachman. 
Thirty-sixth Infantry: 
Camp Devens, Mass.; President, Major 
Sylvester Bonnaffon; Secretary, Captain 
Thomas G. Bond. 
Thirty-seventh Infantry: 
Laredo, Tex.; President, Colonel F. L 
Winn; Secretary, Captain N. P. Groff. 
Thirty-eighth Infantry: 
Camp Pike, Ark.; President, 
Ephraim G. Peyton; Secretary, 
menta! Adjutant. 
Thirty-ninth Infantry: 
Gary, Ind.; President, Colonel P. H, Mc- 
Cook; Secretary, Lieutenant A. Gluckman. 
Fortieth Infantry: 
Camp Sherman, Ohio; President, Captain 
R. W. Ashbrook; Secretary, F. S. Mathews. 
Forty-first Infantry: 
Camp Upton, New York; President, Lleut. 
Colonel F. E. Overholser; Seoretary, 
Captain J. R. Walker. 
Forty-second Infantry: 
Camp Upton,<N. Y.; President, Colonel 
J. R. Lindsey; Secretary, Lieutenant G. O. 
A. Daughtry. 


Colonel 
Regi- 





Forty-third Infantry: 
Camp Lee, Va.; President, Colonel S. L. 
Faison; Secretary, Captain L. E. Toole. 


Forty-fourth Infantry. 
Presidio, San Francisco, Cal.; President, 
Colonel W. K. Jones; Secretary, Captain 
C. A. Shephard. 


Forty-fifth Infantry: 
Camp Dix, N. J.; President, Colonel H. 
Glade; Secretary, Captain J. B. Sweet. 


Forty-eighth Infantry: 
Camp Jackson, S. C.; President, Colone! 
H. R. Lee; Secretary, Lieutenant F. H 
Partridge. 


Forty-ninth Infantry: 
Fort Snelling, Minn.; President, Colone! 
C. Gerhardt; Secretary, Captain F. § 
Scobie. 
Fiftieth Infantry: 
A. E. F.; President, Colonel F. J. McCon- 
nell; Secretary, Lieut. Colonel H. B. Crea 
Fifty-first Infantry: 
Camp Grant, Ill.; President, Colonel C 


Reichman; Secretary, Major L. H. Wat- 
son. 


Fifty-second Infantry: 
Camp Grant, Ill; President, Colonel 
Harold L. Jackson; Secretary, Captain 
Norris A. Wimberley. 
Fifty-third Infantry: 
Camp Grant, Ill.; President, Colonel E. L 
Butts; Secretary, Major C. L. Cohen 
Fifty-fourth Infantry: 
Camp Grant, IIl.; President, Colonel A. T 
Smith; Secretary, Captain C. S. Brodbent 
Fifty-fifth Infantry: 
Camp Funston, Kans.; President, Senio: 
Officer of Regiment; Secretary, Regimental 
Adjutant. 
Fifty~sixth Infantry: 
Camp Funston, Kans.; President, Colone! 
A. L. Bump; Secretary, Captain J. E 
Copeland. 


Fifty-eighth Infantry: 
Camp Dodge, Iowa; President, Major W 
Coffin; Secretary, Captain P. R. Hudson 
Sixtieth Infantry: 
Camp Gordon, Ga.; President, Major E 
A. Allworth; Secretary, Lieutenant R. C 
Hamilton. 








Sixty-first Infantry: 
Camp Gordon, Ga.; President, Captain 
L. B. Glasgow; Secretary, Lieutenant | 
F. Smith. 

Sixty-second Infantry: 
Camp Lee, Va.; President, Colonel C. 
Barth; Secretary, Captain J. E. Wharton. 

Sixty-third Infantry: 
Madison Barracks, New York; President, 
Colonel R. Alexander; Secretary, Captain 
W. S. Paul. 

Third Machine-Gun Battalion: 
Camp Zachary Taylor, Ky.; President, 
Captain Clyde Pickett; Secretary, Lieu- 
tenant B,. H. Graham. 

Ninth Machine-Gun Battalion: 
Camp Pike, Ark.; President, Major Wallace 
P. Wheeler; Ray 
Henry. 

Fourteenth Machine-Gun Battalion: 
Camp Gordon, Ga.; President, Captain 


Secretary, Captain 
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E. D. Patrick: 

F. U. McCoskrie 
Fifteenth Machine-Gun Battalion: 

Camp Gordon, Ga., President, Captain 


FP. A. Irving; Secretary, Captain Buhl 
Moore. 


Secretary, Lieutenant 


Sixteenth Machine-Gun Battalion: 
Camp Grant, Ill; President, —— 
Secretary, Lieutenant R. A. Kinloch 


Seventeenth Machine-Gun Battalion: 
Camp Grant, IIL; President, 
Secretary, Major J. C. Daly 


Twentieth Machine-Gun Battalion: 
Camp Funston, Kans.; President, Captain 
R. E. O'Neill; Secre 
W. Henson. 

St. Louis Branch: 
St. Louis, Mo.; President, Captain Gerald 
E. Cronin; Secretary, Lieutenant B. H 
Batte. 


tary, Lieutenant John 
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